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Editorial 


Zmth,  ^Art,  and  the  Machine  Age 

Accepting  reality  is  a painful  process.  Most  of  us  would  rather  accept  a world  that 
has  been  encrusted  with  a patina  of  falsehood.  In  truth,  we  brand  ourselves  with  the 
indelible  marks  of  convention  and  prefer  to  have  our  lives  perfumed  as  if  to  deodorize 
the  pungency  and  acridness  of  existence. 

Thus,  in  the  19th  century,  Christianity  was  transformed  into  a mawkish  philosophy 
of  Victorian  prudery.  Religion  degenerated  into  weekly  attendance  at  the  local  parish 
church  and  the  annual  paying  of  dues.  There  was  no  tormented  search  for  God  here,  but 
only  the  passive  acceptance  of  a benign  deity.  Victorian  art  pandered  to  this  lazy,  middle- 
class  conception  of  religion  by  painting  sugary  Madonnas  and  sweet  and  guileless  cherubim. 
It  is  indeed  a wonder  that  the  faithful  did  not  succumb  to  diabetes  after  viewing  such 
devotional  pieces.  But  this  sort  of  art  had  its  antecedents.  In  the  15th  century,  for  example, 
Andrea  del  Sarto  portrayed  a bland  and  saccharine  Mary  showing  off  a spoiled  Christ- 
child  in  order  to  charm  his  viewers  into  a belief  in  Catholicism.  And  did  not  the  Medieval 
artist,  Hieronymus  Bosch,  paint  a cataclysmic  and  horrifying  world  of  burning  churches, 
nightmarish  monsters,  grisly  fiends,  and  black  devils,  in  order  to  terrify  Northern  Euro- 
peans into  an  adamant  faith  in  "divine  providence”  ? Here  a putrid  stench,  having  nothing 
in  common  with  the  odor  of  reality,  is  substituted  for  the  customary  perfume. 

At  times,  the  political  scene  also  reflects  only  the  thin  veneer,  the  outer  coating  of 
life.  Even  today  we  in  the  United  States  would  rather  have  our  public  officials  symbolize 
ideals  that  never  existed,  and  carry  on  the  "American  Tradition”  (whatever  that  may  be) 
rather  than  have  them  discern  elements  in  our  life  we  would  prefer  to  keep  hidden.  Our 
shallow  politicians,  spluttering  banal  phrases,  exuding  an  unctuous  piety,  spouting  lofty 
bombast  and  patriotic  gibberish  about  God,  America,  and  Freedom,  have  indeed  become 
everlasting  fixtures  in  the  "American  Way  of  Life”.  Their  syrupy  talk  is  bearable  as  long 
as  it  remains  merely  hollow  and  meaningless  prattle.  Once  it  becomes  the  basis  of  political 
action,  however,  tragedy  often  ensues.  In  19th  century  Europe,  for  instance,  barbaric 
imperialism,  lauded  from  all  the  pulpits  of  high  politics,  became  the  noble  crusade  of  an 
"enlightened”  society.  Goaded  on  by  a desire  to  take  up  the  "white  man’s  burden”  (and 
the  Asiatic’s  riches),  hordes  of  traders  and  missionaries  descended  on  the  Orient,  peddling 
ideas  of  economic  stability,  political  security,  and  religious  correctness,  and  inflicting 
incalculable  damage  on  millions  of  Easterners.  Any  individual  who  clamored  against  the 
current  jingoism  ran  the  risk  of  being  utterly  crushed.  But  regardless  of  the  danger  in- 
volved, the  greatest  artists  invariably  revolted  against  the  prevailing  social  schemes  and 
broke  away  from  the  lethal  conventions  of  society.  For  it  is  not  the  current  social  milieu, 
which  mirrors  only  the  thin  veneer  of  life,  that  concerns  the  artist.  Was  Thoreau  searching 
for  merely  a comfortable  abode  when  he  went  to  live  at  Walden  ? Did  Whitman,  with 
his  religion  of  a procreative  and  all-suffusing  God  — the  rhythmic  impulse  of  our  uni- 
verse— accept  the  outward  show  of  Christianity?  Did  Neitchze,  with  his  volcanic 
philosophy  of  the  all-powerful  superman,  stoop  to  "peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men”  ? 
Of  course  not ! 

Now  the  titanic  archetype  of  all  these  men  was  Dante  Alighieri,  whose  birth  seven 
centuries  ago  is  being  internationally  celebrated.  The  world-wide  festivities  in  his  name 
indeed  attest  to  the  power  of  art. 

In  his  later  years,  the  poet  became  profoundly  disillusioned  with  the  superficial  reality 
of  Florence:  the  glossy  lid  of  the  church  was  corroding  and  revealing  a sewer  of  filth  and 
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blood;  the  chauvinistic  sheath  of  Guelph-Ghibelline  politics  was  being  ripped  off  to  expose 
a naked  and  hideous  greed  for  money  and  power.  To  Dante,  the  world  seemed  to  be 
crystallizing  into  a monstrous  black  diamond,  glittering  with  myriads  of  evil  facets  and 
shimmering  in  the  dark  iridescence  of  Hell.  But  the  poet’s  dynamic  genius  forbade  him 
to  become  submerged  in  this  ocean  of  corruption.  He  transcended  his  time  by  infusing 
his  masterwork  with  the  blazing  force  of  a surging,  underlying  reality.  The  Divine  Comedy 
explodes  at  the  reader  — so  excruciatingly  penetrating  is  Dante’s  vision.  Today  the  names 
of  his  once  all-powerful  political  enemies  are  merely  minor  characters  in  his  poem;  it  is 
the  allegory  itself,  triumphant  over  the  outer  crust  of  its  age,  that  dazes  the  mind,  and 
fills  the  reader  with  a sense  of  awe. 

All  men  of  genius  tread  the  path  of  Dante  towards  the  discovery  of  truth.  But  even 
after  pledging  himself  to  this  solitary  journey,  the  artist  is  beset  with  fresh  problems. 
For  even  the  Michelangelos  and  Cezannes  of  this  world  crave  some  human  recognition 
for  their  work,  especially  from  a culturally  elite,  and  the  present-day  artist  is  no  different. 
Dante  had  Can  Grande  della  Scala,  but  what  intellectual  support  is  offered  the  artist  of 
the  Machine  Age.^ 

Today  the  members  of  the  ’’culturally  elite”  are  apt  to  be  members  of  venerable 
societies  and  institutions.  These  men  are  the  high  pontiffs,  the  druids  who  faithfully  tend 
the  aging  roots  of  art.  Any  offshoot  from  the  decaying  tree  is  heresy.  Only  the  passing 
of  time  and  the  softening  of  brittle  tradition  will  allow  these  guardians  to  accept  the  new 
artist.  Another  segment  of  society,  however,  lures  the  artist  with  immediate  support, 
ephemeral  as  it  is.  These  are  the  snobs.  Now  the  snob  of  today  presents  a curious  spec- 
tacle — that  of  the  upper  bourgeoisie  breaking  his  mould  and  trying  desperately  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  the  socially  acceptable.  And  the  snob  will  eagerly  support  any  novel  theory 
or  art  movement  if  such  assistance  would  ensure  his  being  in  "the  swim”.  In  such  an 
impasse,  the  artist  must  trust  more  and  more  to  his  individual  powers,  and  ultimately 
becomes  alienated  from  his  society.  Many  modern  works  of  art  are  thus  utterly  removed 
from  the  choking  clutches  of  an  enveloping  surface  realism.  Such  a work  is  Picasso’s 
Guernica.  Standing  in  front  of  this  massive  painting,  the  viewer  is  repelled,  sometimes 
disgusted.  The  animals  are  fearsome  — a horse  with  gnashed  flanks  and  dagger  tongue, 
a bull  of  hideous  ugliness.  The  women  and  mothers  — with  the  tortuous,  jerky  move- 
ments of  their  bodies,  tear-like  eyes  trickling  across  their  agonized  faces,  and  breasts  riveted 
with  nails,  along  with  a fallen  warrior,  whose  hands  and  fingers  are  cruelly  slashed  — 
inspire  a deep  rooted  terror.  The  whole  composition  projects  a sort  of  awe  at  the  frighten- 
ing possibilities  of  20th  century  war.  "What  does  all  this  mean?  asks  the  troubled  viewer. 
Its  only  "meaning”  is  to  be  found  in  its  indefinable  art-essence,  which  transcends  shades 
of  "meaning” — of  good,  bad,  right,  or  wrong;  morality  or  immorality,  and  numerous  other 
"qualities”  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  art.  Nevertheless,  the  middle-class  beholder 
is  appalled  not  only  by  the  picture’s  scraping  off  of  the  varnish  of  reality,  but  also  by  the 
artist’s  lack  of  social  responsibility.  "Why,  this  man  should  be  supporting  a family,  or 
working  at  a good,  decent  job,  instead  of  painting  these  distorted  images,”  the  viewer  is 
apt  to  remark. 

Now,  regarding  the  "social  responsibility”  of  the  artist,  let  me  say  this:  HE  HAS 
NONE.  His  only  duty  is  to  express  himself.  The  blazing  sparks  of  genius  kindled  in  his 
spirit  must  flame  up  and  blossom  into  fiery  flowers  of  true  art.  Of  course,  when  this 
happens,  when  the  individual  has  pierced  the  superficial  coating  of  life,  undermined 
traditional  theories,  and  delved  into  the  underlying  realities  of  existence,  he  is  often 
rejected  by  a naturally  conservative  populace.  He  is  usually  dismissed  by  the  cliche  "he 
was  ahead  of  his  time”.  Actually  the  artist  is  too  much  embedded  in  the  foundation  of 
his  epoch  to  be  understood  or  appreciated. 

But  let  us  always  remember  that  it  is  these  very  artists  and  intellectuals  who  stimulate 
their  surroundings,  make  existence  meaningful,  and  conquer  destiny.  Without  them, 
society  becomes  languorous,  enervated,  and  COMPLACENT  UNTO  DEATH. 

James  G.  Stamoulis,  ’65,  Editor 
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Photographic  Counterpoint: 


Robert  J.  Kuritsky,  Photographer 
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Mariner  to  M^fs 

by  PAUL  T.  DOUGLASS,  '65 


Last  November  28,  a strange,  winged  space-craft 
was  launched  with  flawless  success  from  Cape  Ken- 
nedy, Florida.  After  the  81 -foot  tall  Atlas- Agena  had 
boosted  Mariner  IV  into  an  orbit  115  miles  high, 
NASA  computers  controlled  the  craft  with  compli- 
cated tracking  devices  before  guiding  Mariner  to  its 
desired  path  towards  the  mysterious  red  planet  Mars. 
This  celestial  object,  with  its  fascinating  surface  mark- 
ings, has  been  the  cause  of  more  interest  among 
astronomers  than  any  other  heavenly  body  in  the 
Universe. 

The  purpose  of  the  space  project  is,  obviously, 
to  send  a machine  close  enough  to  Mars  to  take 
accurate  photographs  of  its  landscape.  These  black 
and  white  pictures  will  be  relayed  back  to  earth  by 
converting  them  into  electrical  signals.  These  signals 
are  recorded  on  the  space  craft  and  sent  134,000,000 
miles  to  earth  as  TV  transmissions.  However,  because 
of  the  great  distance  involved,  these  signals  will  have 
to  be  transmitted  slowly  for  clarity  and  strength.  If  the 
Mariner  craft  remains  on  course  until  mid-July,  1965, 
it  will  come  within  8,600  miles  of  Mars;  and  if  TV 
transmissions  are  good,  the  black  and  white  pictures 
will  resolve  objects  only  1 mile  apart  — the  resolution 
earthbound  telescopes  achieve  for  the  moon.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  Martian  hills,  valleys,  and  moun- 
tains will  be  observed  in  clear  definition.  This  feat  of 
passing  such  a device  so  close  to  Mars  can  be  compared 
with  throwing  a baseball  from  the  Memorial  Coliseum 
in  Los  Angeles  to  second  base  in  Yankee  Stadium, 
the  homeplate  being  Mars ! The  question  of  Martian 
canals  is  hoped  to  be  settled  by  the  accurate  photo- 
graphs. But  the  question  of  Martian  life  — the  planet’s 
supreme  myster)'  — will  not  be  answered;  for  if  any 
forms  of  life  do  exist,  they  will  be  too  small  to  be 
seen.  After  the  575  pound  craft  has  taken  the  pictures, 
it  will  dip  behind  Mars  slowly  to  reappear  again  after 
recording  data  on  the  planet’s  atmosphere  density  and 
temperature.  With  its  mission  accomplished,  the  skele- 
tal spacecraft  will  circle  the  sun  in  ghostly  silence, 
becoming  a man  made  solar  satellite. 


At  the  present  time,  a good  deal  is  already  known 
about  Mars.  Its  diameter  is  about  4,1 40  miles,  its 
average  distance  from  the  sun  is  142,000,000  miles, 
and  its  mass  and  volume,  compared  to  those  of  earth, 
are  . 1 1 and  . 1 5 respectively.  Mars  has  two  tiny  moons, 
Phobos  and  Deimos,  which  were  ironically  described 
in  "Gulliver’s  Travels’’  long  before  they  were  actually 
discovered  about  a century  later.  Phobos,  about  10 
miles  wide,  revolves  so  fast  that  it  rises  and  sets  three 
times  in  a Martian  day,  while  Deimos,  about  five  miles 
in  diameter,  revolves  so  slowly  that  it  takes  nearly 
three  days  to  cross  the  Martian  sky.  Great  interest 
centers  about  the  possibility  of  life  on  Mars.  But  the 
atmosphere  contains  C02  and  traces  of  water,  but  no 
oxygen.  Life  as  we  know  it  must  have  oxygen  to 
exist.  Through  a large  telescope,  one  would  notice  a 
large  disc,  generally  of  a dull  brick-red  color  with 
definite  greenish-blue  areas,  which  could  be  a type  of 
moss,  primitive  vegetation,  or  lichen.  At  one  end  of 
the  disc,  a startling  white  polar  cap  can  be  seen,  which 
grows  in  size  as  the  Martian  winter  draws  near,  and 
shrinks  as  summer  approaches.  This  polar  cap  might 
be  snow  which  irrigates  the  green  area.  The  reddish- 
brown  regions  are  probably  deserts  or  plains,  the  color- 
ing being  due  perhaps  to  iron  rust.  Fleeting  glimpses 
of  "canals”  have  been  seen,  but  modern  astronomers 
declare  that  such  things  could  hardly  exist. 

During  the  month  of  April,  the  curious  star-watcher 
may  notice  a bright  red  "star”  high  in  the  eastern  sky 
about  one  hour  after  sunset.  This  object  is  the  planet 
Mars,  which  at  present  is  about  65,000,000  miles  away 
from  the  earth.  During  this  period,  called  "opposi- 
tion”, which  occurs  once  in  every  two  years.  Mars  may 
be  best  observed  through  telescopes.  However,  during 
a favorable  opposition.  Mars  may  get  as  near  as 
34,000,000  miles  away.  It  is  during  such  a period, 
which  occurs  once  in  every  17  years,  that  discoveries 
on  Mars  have  been  made. 

It  is  hoped  that,  with  the  data  and  photographs 
from  Mariner  II  and  more  observ^ations  from  earth, 
man’s  knowledge  of  the  red  planet  will  incre.ise  and 
permit  manned  landings  in  the  not-too-dist.uit  future. 
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"Run,  Charlie,  Run" 


by  WILLIAM  L.  LEVINE,  ’66 


A few  puffs  of  black  smoke  blemished  the  bright 
glare  of  the  Mediterranean  sun  as  the  passenger  liner 
"SS  Camelback”  w'as  brought  into  berth  ^4  of  the 
Ramat  Line  pier.  Six  tugs  huffed  and  puffed  to  secure 
the  lines  properly.  Heads  of  all  shapes,  sizes,  and 
pigmentation  strained,  necks  taut,  in  order  to  catch  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  the  port  of  Tel  Aviv  before 
leaving  the  ship.  Ears  perked,  and  people  bearing  the 
semblance  of  dogs  listening  to  a passing  fire  engine 
actually  expected  to  hear  the  pitter-patter  of  Arab 
gunfire  in  the  distance.  There  was,  however,  great 
disappointment  in  that  the  only  pitter-patter  to  be 
heard  was  the  soothing  tongues  of  water  licking  at  the 
ship’s  oil-stained  water  line.  The  sun  was  now  a 
shining  red-hot  steel  ball  being  slowly  tempered  as  it 
sank  into  the  Israeli  "Great  Sea”. 

The  lights  of  Tel  Aviv  were  tudnkling  in  the  night 
— a thousand  neon  suns  in  English  and  Hebrew  with 
Arabic  subtitles,  which  said:  "Drink  Herschel’s  Cola” 
or  "Put  a Tiger  in  Your  Petrol”,  (They  seem  to  lose 
something  in  the  translation).  The  walls  of  the  cus- 
toms section  4 were  a storehouse  of  surrealistic  laby- 
rinths, and  the  plush  carpet  was  woven  into  the  blue 
and  white  pattern  of  Israeli  independence. 

"Have  you  anything  to  declare?”  inquired  a pleasant 
somewhat  weather-worn  customs  official.  This  incon- 
venience effected  a multitude  of  expressions  on  the 
faces  of  the  passengers.  One  squeamish  blonde  secre- 
tary blushed  as  the  official  fingered  the  black  lace  of 
her  lingerie;  most  of  the  passengers  were  quite  con- 
genial to  the  parsing  hands  of  the  official.  But,  some 
businessmen,  like  J.  Harrison  Semite  (who  bore  his 
name  with  pride),  were  furious  with  the  thought  of 
being  delayed. 

It  is  with  J.  Harrison  Semite  that  we  are  solely  con- 
cerned. Mr.  Semite  (Charlie  Q.  for  short)  is  the  typical 
Jewish  bachelor.  He  is  middle-aged,  not  too  tall  and 
not  too  short,  not  too  hairy  and  not  at  all  bald,  not 
overly  fat  nor  underly  skinny  but  pleasantly  endowed 
with  flesh,  not  very  handsome  but  by  no  means  ugly. 


average,  and  OH ! yes,  possessing  a deep  propensity 
toward  baigels.  He  is  soft-spoken  and  in  the  true  sense 
ty'pical,  or  at  least  an  almost  typical  anonymity  except 
for  two  slight  flaws  in  the  pattern:  First,  is  a childhood 
lisp  which  he  never  overcame  and  caused  all  "sh” 
sounds  uttered  by  those  Semitic  lips  to  become  dis- 
torted into  a drawn  out  hissing  sound  thus : shalom  = 
sssalom.  Second,  is  J.  Harrison’s  strange  birthmark. 
In  the  very  center  of  his  forehead  was  imprinted  a 
perfectly  formed  star  of  David.  It  seems  that  his 
mother  had  been  scared  on  the  New  Year  by  an 
orthodox  rabbi. 

Mr.  Semite  is  a businessman  and  not  a tourist.  To 
be  more  specific,  J.  Harrison  Semite  is  a diplomatic 
courier.  Chained  to  his  arm  was  a Moroccan  (I  shud- 
der to  say  that  word)  leather  attache  case  containing 
a communication  from  the  young  stately  Israeli  am- 
bassador to  America  to  the  bearded  sage  of  an 
English  ambassador  to  Israel,  Jacob  Chaim  Barsamian. 
Throughout  the  entire  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  Tel 
Aviv,  J.  Harrison  mentally  made  an  attempt  to  probe 
the  contours  of  the  briefcase.  It  seems  that  he  was  as 
Ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  valise  at  the  end  of 
the  trip  as  he  was  at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Semite  revealed  his  diplomatic  visa  to  the 
official  with  the  Cheshire  smile  and  was  allowed  to  pass. 
He  walked  to  the  main  gate  with  a suitcase  in  one 
hand  and  an  attache  case  dangling  from  a chain  on 
the  other. 

"Hey!  Taxi!”  A small  gray  1939  Nash  nearly  ran 
J.  Harrison  off  the  road  as  it  pulled  up  to  the  curb. 
A dark,  fishhook-nosed  individual  peeped  over  the 
glass  of  the  partially-opened  front  window-. 

"Where  to?”  asked  the  driver  in  a high-pitched 
Hebrew. 

"Hotel  King  Solomon,  please,”  said  Semite  in 
English. 

f Continued  on  Page  23 ) 
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Crime  and  Punishment 

by  ROBERT  N.  SHALHOUB,  ’65 


A code  of  justice  decrees  what  a crime  is  and  how 
that  crime  is  to  be  punished.  As  a code  of  justice  is 
an  accepted  standard  of  right  and  wrong  in  a certain 
society,  codes  of  justice  vary  from  society  to  society. 
In  fact,  the  code  of  justice  of  a society  reflects  that 
society’s  image.  A good  example  of  this  is  the  Baby- 
lonian Code  of  Hammurabi.  A fairly  just  code,  it 
typified  the  savage  ideal  of  equal  retaliation,  "an  eye 
for  an  eye”,  etc.  Today  our  code  of  justice  is  increas- 
ingly being  determined  according  to  each  individual 
criminal  case,  rather  than  by  a fixed  set  of  rules  appli- 
cable to  all  cases.  This  reflects  the  perv'ading  hope  for 
"regeneration”  in  a society  ravaged  by  war,  and  torn 
by  conflict  internally  and  externally. 

In  fact,  the  futility  of  past  conflicts  has  caused  a 
majority  of  the  public  to  turn  away  indifferently  from 
anything  serious.  This  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  processing  of  law.  A murderer  is  often  set  free 
for  lack  of  witnesses,  although  20  people  may  have 
seen  the  crime.  Criminals,  taking  advantage  of  this 
apathetic  withdrawal  of  the  public,  have  boosted  the 
crime  rate  to  an  all-time  high.  If  one  walks  the  streets 
at  night,  he  does  so  at  his  own  risk;  if  he  is  attacked, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  will  receive  assistance  from 
any  "public-spirited”  citizen.  As  long  as  the  public 
gives  way  to  the  horrifying  reality  of  their  own  in- 
difference, our  lives  will  ever  be  in  peril. 

Until  the  last  few  years  the  balance  of  justice  was 
equally  maintained  for  both  defendant  and  plaintiff. 
Lately  it  appears  that  the  courts  are  not  set  up  to 
punish  criminals,  but  rather  to  see  that  their  rights 
are  protected.  I am  referring  to  the  legal  revolution 
that  was  subtly  incited  by  a convict  a few  years  ago. 
The  convict,  named  Gideon,  a prisoner  in  a Southern 
jail,  filed  a complaint  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
stating  that  his  right  to  have  a lawyer  appear  in  his 
defense  had  been  violated.  He  won  his  claim,  got  his 
freedom,  and  set  a precedent  which  has  resulted  in  a 
cataclysmic  upheaval  of  our  legal  system.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  as  many  as  25%  of  all  convicts  in  this 
country  are  eligible  to  sue  for  their  freedom,  and  many 
of  them  are  doing  so.  This  is  a result  of  only  one  legal 


loophole  in  an  archaic  law  system  that  has  far  too 
many.  By  means  of  this  loophole  a convicted  law' 
breaker,  to  satisfy  a whim,  can  cause  the  apathetic 
public  much  trouble  at  great  expense. 

Our  archaic  law  system  is  riddled  with  loopholes 
through  which  any  person  can  escape  conviction.  But 
as  it  takes  much  legal  w'ork  to  do  this,  and  since  legal 
work  is  expensive,  only  the  most  powerful  criminals 
are  usually  able  to  evade  the  law.  For  this  reason, 
organized  crime  can  reign  almost  unchecked  without 
ever  being  seriously  threatened.  Most  of  the  laws 
enacted  in  this  country  were  not  meant  to  apply  in  a 
complex  society  where  a person  can  murder  a man  in 
one  state,  drive  to  the  next  state,  and  murder  again. 
The  killer  may  remain  unpunished  since  there  is  no 
universal  or  even  national  set  of  laws  applicable  to 
all  crimes.  Why?  Because  our  legislators  have  been 
influenced  by  minority  groups,  and  not  by  the  majority 
of  the  public.  Until  the  apathetic  public  takes  part  in 
governing  itself  and  joins  hands  with  its  legislators, 
there  is  no  chance  of  defeating  widespread  crime  in 
this  country. 

Juvenile  delinquency,  often  discussed  but  never 
remedied,  is  another  problem  created  and  endured  by 
our  happy-go-lucky  society.  But,  in  truth,  the  problem 
comprises  not  just  a minority  of  our  youth,  but  the 
entire  younger  generation.  Any  generation  will  have 
its  group  of  criminal  types,  but  no  generation  should 
be  type-cast  as  criminal.  Newspapers  emphasize  the 
theme  of  the  "lawless”  younger  generation.  Such  a 
term  is  ludicrous,  and  places  lawless  ideas  in  the  minds 
of  the  immature.  But,  the  untested  ideals  of  right  and 
wrong,  still  pliable  in  the  minds  of  adolescents  and 
pre-adolescents,  are  more  perverted  by  parental  influ- 
ence than  by  any  outside  influence.  The  parent  who 
derides  the  police  or  who  gleefully  explains  to  his 
children  how  he  "fixed”  his  parking  ticket,  is  corrupt- 
ing the  foundation  of  justice  in  a generation  not  even 
"constructed”  yet.  This  is  the  main  reason  why 
juvenile  delinquency  is  on  the  rise. 

( Continued  on  Page  21 ) 
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by  JOHN  T.  SHEEDY,  ’65 
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Chopped  Merring 

by  STEVEN  E.  FELDMAN,  ’66 


People  are  copy  cats.  For  example,  many  famous 
singers  of  today  either  sing  the  blues,  jazz,  the  stand- 
ards, or  rock’n’roll.  Now  if  you  listen  to  any  record- 
ings or  see  a singer  today  sing  a song  (which  is,  by 
the  way,  what  many  singers  sing  — songs),  you  can 
fit,  99%  of  the  time,  the  song  into  one  of  the  above 
song  categories.  But  why  doesn’t  someone  sing  "The 
Blue  Danube  Waltz”  or  perhaps  sing  "Beethoven’s 
5th”. 

I know  someone  that  drank  Beethoven’s  5th.  You 
see,  there  is  this  hillbilly  in  the  Smokey  Mountains 
by  the  name  of  Clem  Beethoven,  and  he  makes  the 
best  moonshine  west  — or  is  it  north??  No,  it’s  south; 
na  it’s  east  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line.  Come  to  think 
of  it.  I’m  not  sure  it  was  even  the  Mason-Dixon  Line. 
Well,  anyway,  my  friend  flew  south  for  the  winter  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  My  friend  is  a real  "bird”.  I 
really  mean  that  he  is  a bird.  This  guy  was  such  a 
"bird”  that  when  he  flew  south,  he  didn’t  even  use 
a plane.  (Shows  you  what  kind  of  friends  I have). 
This  friend  of  mine  met  Clem  and  bought  a fifth  of 
his  booze  and  he  told  me  that  it  was  the  best  moon- 
shine he  had  ever  tasted. 

Any^'ay,  going  back  to  the  original  idea  of  this 
stupid  thing  that  I’m  writing:  these  rock’n’roll  singers 
of  today  are  another  example  of  copying.  They  all 
have  the  same  beat,  same  tune,  same  stupid  lyrics  which 
all  rock’n’roll  songs  of  today  have.  You  know  whom 
I mean:  the  Animals,  the  Beatles,  etc.  You  don’t  know 
whether  to  start  a fan  club  or  send  a check  to  your 
nearest  S.P.C.A.  office.  The  first  time  I heard  these 
so-called  singers  I thought  that  they  had  cramps.  They 
make  crazy  sounds,  they  get  paid  for  it.  If  I made 
sounds  like  those  they’d  lock  me  up  in  the  booby  hatch. 
Ya  just  can’t  win ! 

Writers  of  today  are  another  bunch  of  "copycats”, 
writing  on  love,  hate,  fear,  mystery,  etc.  Why  can’t 
they  pick  something  different  to  write  on?  I thought 
that  I w'ould  write  on  chopped  herring.  No  one  to 


my  knowledge  has  written  on  this  subject  so  I thought 
I would  write  on  something  no  one  would  write  about. 

I picked  chopped  herring  to  write  on  — why,  I 
don’t  know.  I just  like  chopped  herring  and  I might 
as  well  write  on  something  that  I like.  Like  to  eat, 
that  is.  You  might  say  it  is  one  of  my  favorite  foods, 
if  not  my  favorite  food.  Well,  it  is  my  favorite  until 
I get  sick  from  eating  it.  Then  I can’t  look  another 
herring  in  the  eye  until  a couple  of  weeks  afterwards, 
when  I get  the  craving  for  it  again.  Sometimes  I get 
cravings  in  the  middle  of  the  night  for  herring.  It’s 
not  that  I am  pregnant;  it’s  just  that  I like  herring 
so  much  I get  cravings  for  it.  'When  I can’t  get  hold 
of  chopped  herring,  my  ambrosia,  then  I settle  for 
fillet  herring,  pickled  herring  and  all  that  schmaltz 
(herring,  that  is).  Sometimes  I even  get  the  party 
snack  herring  in  wine  sauce.  Instead  of  using  their 
wine  sauce  I make  my  own  wine  sauce  with  my  own 
wine  — 100  proof.  The  herring  doesn’t  taste  so  good 
when  it’s  soaked  in  the  wine  sauce,  but  after  eating  a 
couple  of  pieces  of  it  you  don’t  give  a darn  about  the 
herring;  it’s  the  wine  sauce  that  you  really  care  for. 
I have  the  herring  in  the  wine  sauce  when  I’m  de- 
pressed. After  I eat  it  though  I can’t  even  remember 
what  I’m  depressed  about  ...  to  tell  the  truth  after 
eating  that  I can’t  remember  anything.  One  day  that 
I will  never  forget  my  grandmother  brought  home  a 
herring  to  chop  up  for  me  so  that  I would  enjoy 
myself  at  dinner  that  evening. 

At  that  time  the  H.C.A.  (Herring  Catchers  of 
America)  were  on  strike.  The  herring  which  my 
grandmother  brought  home  really  looked  and  smelled 
quite  bad.  So  I said  to  her,  "Grandma,”  (I  called  her 
"Grandma”  ’cause  it’s  better  than  calling  her  "Grand- 
pa”), "I’ve  heard  of  herring  lovers  scraping  the  barrel 
(herring  barrel)  at  this  time  when  the  H.C.A.  is  on 
strike,  but  the  herring  that  you  brought  home  wasn’t 
even  worth  scraping  the  barrel  for.”  To  give  to  you 

(Cont  'mued  on  Page  28) 
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by  JAMES  G.  STAMOULIS,  ’65 

Dusk  spread  over  Andros,  empurpling  the  sea  and 
the  wharves.  It  crept  up  the  harbor,  over  the  hills  and 
olive  groves,  and  transformed  gleaming  Doric  columns 
to  violet  shafts.  Gulls,  too,  gliding  in  air  pockets  or 
plunging  for  food,  and  always  piercing  the  air  with 
their  screams,  were  tinted  violet.  Niko  gazed  serenely 
at  the  mountains  that  loomed  above  the  bay.  His  eyes 
scanned  the  round  huts  that  encircled  a black  hill, 
clasping  it  like  a string  of  golden  pearls.  But  the  sea- 
roar  brought  his  wandering  eyes  back  to  the  ocean. 
The  waves,  like  purple  tongues,  curled  around  his 
ankles,  licking  his  feet. 

And  here  is  Ariadne,  enswathed  in  her  black  mourn- 
ing dress,  and  she  laughs.  For  Ariadne  always  laughs 
when  she  first  sees  Niko.  And  she  devours  him  in 
her  laugh;  Niko  tumbles  down  her  rippling  throat, 
overcome  by  her  simple  earthiness  and  pure  beauty. 
"Ah,  Niko,"  she  mocks,  "alone  as  usual  and  thinking 
about  some  profound  matter,  I suppose.  Why  don't 
you  come  to  the  village?  You  know  we're  having  a 
glendi  tonight.  You  really  shouldn’t  be  brooding  like 
this.”  Niko  didn’t  answer.  But  it  was  the  festival  day, 
wasn’t  it?  Grinning,  he  turned  to  Ariadne  and  both 
walked  to  the  village  in  silent  happiness. 

The  village  itself  was  a conglomeration  of  gayly 
decorated  houses,  streaming  banners,  overladen  tables, 
and  pungent  odors.  Fragrances  of  roast  lamb  wafted 
over  the  houses,  and  villagers  slowly  began  gathering 
in  the  town  square.  Now  waves  of  laughter  rippled 
here  and  there,  while  old  peasants  called  to  each  other. 
And  the  mood  was  quickening,  for  the  bouzoukee 
orchestra  had  arrived.  As  the  players  twanged  their 
banjo-guitars,  the  villagers  formed  in  circles.  And  soon 
a mellow  feeling  warmed  the  square.  First  the  young 
men,  energized  by  wine  and  meat,  leaped  into  the  air, 
twirling  in  ecstasy.  But  the  peasant  girls  replied  with 
a placid,  stately  dance,  a joy  to  all  who  beheld  it. 
Finally,  the  exhausted  orchestra  played  one  dance  after 
another,  as  the  entire  village  was  caught  up  in  a swirl 
of  ecstasy.  Niko,  content  and  happy  in  the  village’s 
exuberance,  walked  to  his  uncle’s  white  cubicle  house 
by  the  Byzantine  chapel.  Niko  had  come  from  America 
to  pass  the  summer  with  his  uncle,  the  priest  of  the 
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Art  In  An  Era 
of  Transformation 

by  JOHN  T.  SHEEDY,  ’65 


At  the  turn  of  this  century  man  began  an  entirely 
new  cycle  of  existence.  Look  back  a moment  and 
consider  how  similar  the  people  of  the  18th  and  19th 
century  were  to  those  of  the  first  century,  B.C.  Neither 
society  ever  dreamed  it  possible  to  fly,  to  soar  the 
earth  on  wheels,  to  see  and  hear  and  speak  over  great 
distances,  or  to  light  huge  cities  with  glass  tubes. 
There  really  wasn’t  too  much  for  a man  from  1800 
to  tell  to  a man  from  the  time  of  Homer.  And  it  isn’t 
just  in  the  field  of  science  that  man  has  made  such 
advances.  Art,  too,  has  changed  considerably.  The 
primitive  cave-painters,  the  Greek  sculptors,  and  Ren- 
aissance masters  were  concerned  wdth  an  anthropo- 
morphic and  natural  beauty  used  to  convey  a wide 
variety  of  philosophies  and  insights.  The  artist  has 
always  been  a sort  of  spokesman  for  his  age.  He  has 
concerned  himself  with  the  human  characteristics  of 
church,  state,  and  peasantry.  The  satire  of  Hogarth 
bit  deeply  into  the  underlying  immorality  of  the  18th 
century,  Bosch  delved  into  the  fantastic  world  of 
Evil  and  displayed  the  naked  horror  of  Sin  and  Lust, 
and  Kollwitz  depicted  the  misery  and  futility  of  War 
and  the  helplessness  of  the  common  people.  But  now 
we  have  a new  cause  brought  about  by  the  rapidly 
growing  Machine  of  Mankind.  Contemporary  art  is 
a reaction  against  the  existing  modes  of  our  complex 
society.  Beauty  as  seen  in  the  ea-ly  Greek  and  Renais- 
sance works  has  been  disregarded,  and  as  far  as  style 
is  concerned  we  have  to  say  that  there  is  no  particular 
style  in  our  age.  And  what  is  style?  Style  is  a homo- 
geneous body  of  work  produced  by  various  individuals 
during  the  same  age.  Michelangelo,  Leonardo  and 
Raphael  had  a characteristic  style  which  can  be  easily 
seen.  But  what  bonds  of  style  hold  together  Picasso, 
Wyeth,  Dali,  and  Sloan? 

The  sculptor  of  Greece  was  compatible  with  his 
society  and  so  was  the  Renaissance  artist.  The  modern 
artist,  however,  is  in  violent  rebellion  against  his  en- 


vironment. He  faces  mechanization  and  the  more  subtle 
form  of  danger  — the  slow  fission  of  man’s  individ- 
uality into  his  Machine.  If  society  ever  survives  the 
bomb,  it  may  find  material  wealth  and  security  at  the 
expense  of  exchanging  mentality  for  marshmallows. 
As  society  conforms  more  and  more,  entangling  itself 
in  the  cogs  and  ticker-tape  of  the  Big  Factory,  the 
artist  becomes  more  and  more  alienated  frorh  his 
world.  He  rebels  violently,  fleeing  from  the  imminent 
danger  of  being  swallowed  up  and  categorized,  and 
seeks  refuge  in  a new  area  of  experience.  This  place 
of  refuge  is  like  a mountain  top  from  which  he  ob- 
serves the  condition  of  things  in  the  valley.  He  looks 
down  at  the  little  town  to  see  if  it  is  as  chaotic  from 
afar  as  it  is  in  the  midst  of  it.  Sometimes  the  surface 
looks  organized  and  smoothly  functioning,  but  he 
knows  that,  underneath,  the  foundations  are  slowly 
rotting.  And  the  view  of  the  Factory  is  more  complete 
in  his  mind  than  in  any  of  its  workers’  minds.  He  is 
more  aware  of  the  danger  or  at  least  of  the  possible 
danger  to  his  individuality  and  so  he  surges  forth  in 
a torrent  of  violent  emotion  and  keen  intellectual 
awareness. 

He  uses  mechanical  forms  to  depict  new  aspects  of 
life  and  experiments  with  an  unlimited  variety  of 
materials.  Many  think  that  artists  in  all  fields  are  re- 
turning to  their  primitive  instincts:  such  as  the  artist 
who  draws  child-like  figures  and  carelessly  throws 
paint  all  over  a canvas,  the  composer  who  makes 
incongruous,  disturbing  noises  with  very  little  con- 
ventional structure,  or  the  author  who  writes  in  un- 
grammatical slang  about  morbid,  often  disgusting, 
every-day  life.  But  although  the  modern  artists  do 
seek  to  release  inhibitions  they  are  far  more  intellectual 
than  primitive  man.  A violent  conflict  has  always 
made  a novel  or  play  a great  piece  of  writing.  By  the 
same  token  the  conflict  between  the  artist  and  society 

( Continued  on  Page  28 ) 
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Cament  Over  Myopic  Mder 
'Disassociated 
Ja  A Power  Mower 

by  JOHN  T.  KEARNEY,  ’65 


Awakening  Amon  beat  upon 
My  seven-hundred-year-old-lawn. 

And  over  the  rolling  Dorset  hills 
Were  heard  the  vernal  songbirds’  trills. 

As  little  heaps  of  blackened  frost 
Evaporated  in  a mist, 

Beneath  those  hills  an  adder  hisst  — 

Its  coils  like  quoits  it  tosst. 

Soon  came  the  vernal  equinox; 

And  then  were  seedlings  in  a box 
Emplanted  on  my  balcony; 

Then  came  a birdy  to  my  tree. 

And  whilst  1 trifled  with  my  rime. 

And  read  page  3 of  Lorna  Doone, 

And  cholera  o’erswept  Rangoon, 

The  adder  bid  his  time. 

I marvel  at  my  callous  joys ! 

My  whoopt  delight  with  Prussian  toys! 

By  now  I’ve  aged  a thousand  years,  — 
Dilute  Life’s  lemonade  with  tears. 

For  if  I had  but  taken  care. 

Somewhere  in  Dorset  might  yet  be 
A hole  beneath  a hollow  tree  — 

That  wretched  adder’s  lair. 

It  was  a morn  in  early  May: 

The  vista  winked  with  gillies  gay; 

A primrose  path  with  heather  flags 
Bedecked  Mt.  Woolcott’s  solemn  crags. 

That  chilly  morn  I did  elect 
To  take  tea  in  the  belvedere. 

Wrapt  in  a bosky  kerseymere  — 

And  master  the  Buddhist  sect. 

I’d  found  Zen’s  precepts  quite  abstruse  — 
And  then  (Mon  dieu!)  all  hell  broke  loose: 
A dreadful  din  from  the  garden  wall 
UnneiA'ed  the  inmates  of  Hounslough  Hall. 

I shivered  in  my  damp-day  togs; 

Two  reptiles  leered  from  the  lily-pool. 

With  lost  resolve  I watched  them  drool. 
(What  bloody  impudent  frogs!) 

Then,  ’round  the  wall,  mere  tool  of  Man  — 
An  ugly  land  Leviathan ! 

Its  awful  dentures  whirred  about; 

It  shoveled  grass  in  with  its  snout. 


I must  confess  to  have  known  the  beast: 

I'd  had  it  shipt  to  Albion 
Expressly  for  to  mow  my  lawn 
(One  day  while  drugged  with  yeast). 

And  as  I stared  in  dull  amaze. 

Paralysed  on  my  satin  chaise. 

On  rolled  this  horrid  herbivore. 

Straight  for  my  pavilion  door. 

But  this  is  really  not  the  worst: 

Not  very  many  yards  away. 

Its  snout  displacing  hard-packed  clay. 

Appeared  a snake  head-first. 

Emerging  from  its  burrow  black. 

Creeping  towards  its  cul-de-sac. 

Its  blue  herpetic  teguments 
Criss-crosst  with  Nature’s  fresh-air  vents. 

It  slithered  slowly  through  my  grounds  — 
Past  hyacinth,  and  flowering  crab. 

And  hawthorn  kisst  by  royal  Mab, 

And  dried  manure  mounds. 

Short-sighted  and  (for  aught  I know) 
Tubercular  (which  goes  to  show 
Just  how  unhealthy  snakes  can  be). 

It  headed  for  my  cutlery. 

I parted  wide  the  doors  of  glass ! 

I shouted  warning!  (Snakes  are  deaf.) 

It  spat,  and  twisted  to  G-clef  . . . 

. . . Tom:  A SNAKE  IS  IN  THE  GRASS! 

Unheeding  sheared  the  foul  machine. 

The  snake  distended  — then  turned  green. 

But  ever  closer  came  the  blades ! 

. . . My  screams  arose  through  sylvan  glades  . 
Relentlessly,  with  great  aplomb. 

The  nasty  axles  worked  their  powers  . . . 

. . . We  reassembled  him  for  hours  — 

And  then  I sacked  old  Tom  . . . 

Within  the  vaults  of  Hounslough  Hall, 

’Neath  a bas-relief  of  Sir  Havinall, 

Is  deposited  that  mangled  corse 

(In  a bon-bon  box  with  a lambent  horse). 

I think  on  Hounslough’s  blemished  crest. 
Without,  with  mighty  scythe  and  sickle. 

Serfs  keep  my  lawns.  (Machines  are  mickle!) 

. . . I pull  a viper  to  my  breast  . . . 
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Clues 


DOWN 

1.  Old  car  (three  words) 

2.  Excretory  opening  of  paramecium 

3.  Gratifies 

4.  Spanish  (abbr.) 

5.  Height  (abbr.) 

6.  Conjunction 

7.  Strange 

8.  A snake 

9.  Encroachment 

10.  Alcoholics  anonymous 

11.  Grain  (plural) 

12.  Carry  out  an  order 

14.  Rational  (superlative) 

16.  A nearby  asteroid 

17.  A tree 

21.  This  (Span.) 

22.  Musical  study  composition 

24.  My  neighbor  (French) 

25.  Two  replies 

28.  Degree 

31.  Article  (French) 

34.  Gibberish 
36.  Land  mass 
38.  Word  studiers 

40.  Pronoun 

41.  Dry  (French) 

44.  Cleanse 

46.  Stop  (French) 

47.  Soon 

48.  For  example 

49.  Germanic 

50.  Pillaging  (plural) 

51.  Sheltered  side 

54.  piccolos 

60.  Vex 

69.  T.V.  conductor 

70.  Nostrils 

73.  Ton  (abbr.) 

74.  United  States  Air  Force 
76.  Engrave 

78.  Friend 

80.  Perf.  of  eat 

81.  re  ( chrom. ) 

82.  Crude  form  of  a metal 

85.  Same  as  81  down 

86.  Cubic  centimeter 


ACROSS 

1.  Polish  city 
8.  Beehive 

13.  Clumsiwerr 

15.  Half  of  25  down 

16.  Decline 

18.  Dawdle 

19.  Napkin 
21.  Weird 

23.  Denizen  of  the  Andes 

26.  Registered  nurse 

27.  Sad  tale  (three  words) 

29.  Spread  out 

30.  Swamp  lands 

32.  University  of  Southern  California 

33.  What 

35.  Embryo 

36.  Contraction  (verb) 

37.  Pronoun 

39.  Incendiarist  or  pyromaniac 

41.  Compass  point 

42.  Explanatory  letters 

43.  Hero  of  Othello 

44.  Relative  (abbr.) 

45.  Held  at 

47.  This  puzzle,  geometrically 

52.  Royal  marines 

53.  A permanent 

55.  Sea 

56.  One  of  the  black  race 

57.  Black 

58.  Land  measure 

59.  down 

61.  Mode  of  transit 

62.  Nose  - - - - 

63.  Preposition 

64.  Row  or  layer 

65.  Preposition 

66.  Same  as  31  down 

67.  Citrus  fruit 

68.  Understanding 

71.  For  example 

72.  Shrewd 

75.  Born 

77.  Facsimile  of  the  earth 

79.  Flemings  e.g. 

80.  Nobles 

83.  Royal  navy 

84.  Torrid  (ant.) 

87.  Fish  basket 

88.  A building 

89.  and  haws 

90.  Pronoun 
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Part  II 

The  days  languidly  passed  by,  and  I began  to  feel 
restless  and  confined  in  camp,  like  a prisoner.  Of 
course  we  had  a "scheduled”  tour  of  this,  a "planned” 
tour  of  that;  but  was  I impatient  — I wanted  to  see 
the  REAL  Greece.  Accordingly,  three  companions  and 
I stealthily  climbed  over  the  "wall”  and  made  our  way 
towards  an  intriguing  ravine,  while  the  rest  of  camp 
took  their  afternoon  siesta.  A delicious  incense  hov- 
ered over  the  orange-parched  earth.  Soon  I spotted  the 
source  of  the  fragrance,  a deserted  old  Byzantine 
church  with  its  windows  barred,  and  began  to  trek 
towards  it.  "You  desecrator”,  one  pious  boy  yelled  out 
to  me  as  I opened  the  carved  doors  of  the  cathedral. 
Disregarding  the  reproach  of  that  religious  idiot,  I 
groped  my  way  through  the  still  and  dark  church.  My 
eyes  wandered  over  the  icons  and  frescoes,  gradually 
focusing  on  the  painted  saints  that  encircled  the  dome. 
They  startled  me.  Their  elongated  hands  and  spider- 
like fingers  were  feverishly  extended,  seemingly  trying 
to  grasp  at  the  Omnipotent.  The  saints'  faces  were  all 
contorted  in  mingled  expressions  of  joy  and  anguish 
over  the  contemplation  of  God.  And  the  eyes,  ecstatic 
and  frenzied,  were  imbued  with  a mystical  radiance. 
The  figures  produced  an  over-powering  effect.  I 
cautiously  edged  out  of  the  church,  and  decided  to 
confine  my  future  wanderings  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
camp.  And  indeed,  I had  no  more  need  for  secretive 
journeys,  for  now,  in  mid-July,  w'e  were  traveling 
constantly,  most  often  to  Athens. 

Anyone  expecting  Athens  to  be  a ghostly  city  of 
dazzling  white  ruins,  a languorous  capital  cluttered 
with  sepulchres  and  mausoleums,  will  be  sadly  dis- 
appointed. When  we  were  entering  the  harbor,  I re- 
member paraphrasing  Coleridge  in  my  mind,  and 
thinking,  "Why,  it's  a painted  town  upon  a painted 
ocean.”  Truly,  Athens  presents  a strange  contrast  to 
other  Mediterranean  ports.  Its  cubic  houses,  painted  a 
striking  red,  a warm  and  umbrous  brown,  or  a mellow, 
earthy  ochre,  stand  out  sharply  in  the  lucent  light  of 
Greece.  The  city  itself  pulses  with  life,  and  present- 
day  Athenians,  indifferent  to  their  venerable  past, 
throng  the  squares,  arguing  incessantly.  Especially  in 
Plaka,  the  older  section  of  the  city,  is  the  Athenian 
way  of  life  evident.  Here  the  wooden  tavernas  are 
eternally  engulfed  in  a flood  of  bouzoukee  music,  and 
the  coffee  houses  are  immersed  in  the  fluid  fragrance 
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Text  and  Drawings  by  JAMES  G.  STAMOULIS,  '65 


of  black  Turkish  coffee.  The  capital  throbs  with  vitality 
from  dawn  till  mid-afternoon,  when  the  siesta  begins. 
Then  a deathly  silence  inundates  Athens  until  night. 
The  white  heat  becomes  purgatorial  in  its  intensity, 
and  blazing  dry  air  hovers  over  the  deserted  squares. 

One  day,  in  such  a wearying  Athenian  atmosphere, 
we  decided  to  travel  to  ancient  Corinth.  Our  bus  driver 
took  a precipitous  and  narrow  road,  clinging  to  the 
mountainous  coast  above  the  transparent  water  of  the 
Aegean.  Now,  mid-afternoon,  the  countryside  was 
paralyzed  with  heat,  and  except  for  the  occasional 
bleating  of  sheep,  a vacuum  existed  in  Attica.  And 
what  a strange,  soundless  journey  ours  was ! The 
silence  was  so  excruciating  that  even  the  parched  grass, 
bronzed  and  stiffened  by  the  sun,  seemed  to  crackle 
noisily  in  the  unheard  wind.  We  stopped  for  a sw  im 
in  Loutraki,  a beach  resort,  and  here  the  strangeness 
of  the  region  took  on  a weird,  dream-like  aspect.  Off 
in  the  distance,  a tremendous  Baroque  villa,  orna- 
mented with  gaudy  festoons,  faced  the  ocean.  Beyond 
the  villa,  the  colorless  water  and  the  gold  pebbled 
beach  merged  in  a liquid  horizon.  The  murmuring 
and  omnipresent  trickling  of  the  town’s  fountain, 
mingled  with  the  supple  rippling  of  a nearby  stream, 
seemed  to  sap  our  strength.  Tw'o  w'rinkled  old  dow- 
agers, sitting  sedately  in  front  of  the  towm-house, 
completed  the  Chirico-like  scene.  "No,  no,  dear,”  said 
one  to  her  companion,  "I  still  retain  my  memory  per- 
fectly. It’s  only  things  that  I have  to  do,  you  know' — 
like  feeding  the  iguana  — that  I forget.”  We  soon 
quit  the  lethal  atmosphere  of  Loutraki,  and  reached 
Corinth  by  dusk.  The  sky  was  not  only  darkening,  but 
also  massing  together  vast,  vapourous  clouds,  and 
enduing  the  Saronic  plain  with  a tingling  suspense.  A 
tremendous  aura  of  inevitable  doom  hung  over  Cor- 
inth. We  followed  a path  bordered  with  sparse  grass 
and  prickly  sheaths  of  cacti,  to  the  ancient  city.  All 
that  remains  are  golden  columns  thmst  up  against  a 
leaden  gray  sky,  and  the  castellated  Acrocorinth, 
perched  like  an  eagle’s  aerie  on  a tow'ering  black 
mountain.  What  sterility  and  barrenness  exists  in 
ancient  Corinth!  To  think  that  it  once  teemed  w'ith 
theatres,  brothels,  alluring  courtesans,  and  boisterous 
merchants ! Now  there  is  only  an  emptiness  that 
screams  the  futility  of  all  human  endeavor.  But  there 
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Zhe  Zaper  flickered,  and  Died 

by  WILLIAM  L.  LEVINE,  ’66 


The  solemn  incantations  echoed  from  the  stained- 
glass  windows  and  rose  in  flowing  tones  along  the 
chapel  roof.  The  air  reeked  of  incense.  Tallow  ran 
in  tiny  drops  down  the  sides  of  the  burning  candles; 
the  flames  reached  toward  heaven.  The  stone  saints 
in  their  tiny  recesses  also  seemed  to  mourn. 

"Pater  Noster,  Qui  es  in  coelis  . . the  priest’s 
voice  was  barely  audible  as  he  swiftly,  almost  auto- 
matically passed  over  the  words.  He  was  an  old  man 
and  knew  his  prayers  well.  He  seemed  to  be  shrouded 
in  sanctity.  A few  faint  sobs  echoed  from  behind  black 
veils.  The  church  bell  tolls  and  the  casket  is  lowered 
gently  into  the  cold  earth  bed.  Soon,  all  except  the 
hunched,  expressionless  caretaker  have  left.  No  more 
blessings,  no  more  sniffling  tears,  only  an  irreverent 
gust  of  wind  passing  rudely,  and  the  methodical 
thumping  of  earth  filling  the  grave.  A simple  marble 
slab  bears  the  inscription:  Richard  Lawrence  Stevens, 
1935-1964.  Rest  in  Peace. 

Richard  ("Red”)  Stevens  had  been  a policeman  in 
the  small  community  of  Potuit  Bay  on  the  coast  of 
Maine.  He  was  rugged  looking  (he  had  been  a marine 
in  the  Korean  War)  — an  honest  cop.  All  the  guys 
on  the  force  liked  "Red",  and  respected  him  highly. 
Recently  there  had  been  a rumor  that  he  was  going  to 
take  over  the  chief’s  job.  In  the  long  run,  "Red” 
Stevens  had  been  a very  lucky  man:  good  job,  nice 
house,  beautiful  wife,  and  a handsome  three  year  old 
boy. 

In  the  summer,  during  his  three-week  vacation, 
"Red”  would  pick  up  some  extra  cash  by  working  as 
a pot-puller  on  a small  lobster  boat  called  the  "Nep- 
tune IV”.  In  the  morning,  he  would  wash,  climb  into 
a pair  of  ragged  denim  coveralls  and  head  for  the 
dock.  He  would  walk  along  the  bay  and  throw  rocks 
into  the  water  while  running  along  with  the  agility  and 
ecstasy  of  a ten  year  old  boy.  Soon,  he  reached  the 


dock  and  hopped  aboard  the  "Neptune”,  which  was 
tied  as  usual  to  the  first  float.  The  skipper,  Jim  Hogan, 
was  astride  the  large  cleat  on  the  foredeck  mending 
lines  while  he  smoked  his  corncob  pipe. 

This  Saturday  seemed  different  somehow.  The  air 
was  still,  and  the  water  was  unusually  calm.  The 
pointed  bow  sliced  the  water  with  the  precision  of  an 
executioner’s  axe.  The  tiny  boat  seemed  moved  not 
by  its  own  power,  but  by  the  liquid  push  of  the  calm 
rolling  swells. 

I'he  catch  today  was  highly  discouraging:  a few 
lobsters,  a few  hundred  crabs,  and  several  empty  pots. 
The  storm  on  Eriday  had  even  ripped  five  pots  from 
their  lines.  There  were  still  seven  pots  left  and  luck 
might  be  somewhat  better. 

Jim  grabbed  the  final  marker  while  Red  hooked  the 
line  onto  the  pulley  of  the  hand  winch.  A smile  broke 
out  on  Red’s  face,  a full  catch  — all  had  not  been  in 
vain.  Neither  man  noticed  the  rope  slipping;  suddenly 
it  began  to  whip  through  the  air.  It  caught  around 
Red’s  ankle,  and  he  went  over  the  gunwhale.  Jim 
lunged  for  him,  but  the  pull  of  the  rope  was  swift 
and  strong.  There  were  neither  screams  nor  agonizing 
gasps,  only  a few  silvery  bubbles.  Below,  a school  of 
fish  passed,  apathetic  to  the  body  floating  slowly  on 
the  bottom  current.  The  corpse  was  dragged  through 
the  gruesome  ooze  of  bottom  mud. 

A couple  of  weeks  later,  the  body  was  found  washed 
ashore  on  Gun  Ridge.  An  early  morning  fisherman 
had  tripped  over  it.  The  police  arrived.  The  corpse 
was  barely  identifiable  even  to  his  closest  friends.  The 
puffed  fungus-covered  limbs  were  stagnant  with  the 
odor  of  death.  The  face  was  wrinkled  and  the  eyes 
were  pitted  marbles  in  the  waterlogged  flesh. 

The  final  shovelful  of  dirt  falls — below  the  ground 
a coffin  rots,  a soul  departs,  a body  sleeps. 
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THE  STEADY  ADVANCE 
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Baseball 

by  MICHAEL  A.  MIGLIOZZI,  ’66 


English  Edges  By  B.C.  High,  5-4 

The  rained  out  game  with  Tech  allowed  the  Blue 
and  Blue  to  start  their  season  off  with  a victory  over 
B.C.  High,  5-4.  Senior  Joe  Foley  pitched  a brilliant 
game  giving  up  4 runs,  striking  out  7,  and  walking  2. 
The  Blue  and  Blue  got  only  3 hits,  but  they  got  them 
w hen  they  counted.  They  took  every  advantage  that 
the  B.C.  team  gave  them,  and  it  paid  off.  Mike  Catone 
and  Mike  Thomas  banged  out  one  hit  each,  Mike 
Catone  with  two  RBI’s  and  Mike  Thomas  w-ith  one 
RBI. 

English  Belts  Groton,  10-5 

On  April  15  the  Blue  and  Blue  belted  a 10-5  vic- 
tory over  archrival  Groton.  Sophomore  Mike  Demp- 
sey picked  up  his  12  hits,  including  a home  run  and 
a triple  by  that  hitting  star  of  English,  Mario  Caporale. 
Mike  Thomas  had  3-5  and  Dennis  Moten  2-4.  English 
played  real  heads-up  ball. 

English  Beats  Dorchester,  3-1,  In  Thriller 

English  kept  up  their  winning  streak  by  defeating 
Dorchester,  3-1.  Mike  Migliozzi  picked  up  his  first 
win  in  an  English  varsity  uniform.  He  pitched  a bril- 
liant game,  giving  up  one  unearned  run,  4 hits,  strik- 
ing out  6,  and  not  walking  a batter.  The  clutch  hitting 
of  Dennis  Moten  and  Mike  Catone  brought  the  Blue 
and  Blue  to  victory. 

English  Edges  Trade,  4-2 

English,  keeping  up  their  undefeated  season,  beat 
Trade  by  a score  of  4-2.  The  Englishmen  again  kept 
up  their  clutch  hitting  and  beat  Matakanski  and  his 
Tradesmen,  who  collected  only  four  hits.  Richard 
Sullivan  got  2 RBI's  with  one,  and  Richard  Howe  had 
one  RBI  and  one  hit. 


English  Suffers  First  Loss  to  B.C,  High,  5-4 

The  Blue  and  Blue  suffered  their  first  defeat  of  the 
season  by  B.C.  High,  5-4.  The  Blue  and  Blue  played 
sloppy  ball,  and  the  B.C.  team  took  advantage  of 
English’s  mistakes  by  banging  out  nine  hits  off  the 
English  pitchers.  The  Blue  and  Blue  team  got  eight 
hits.  Dennis  Moten  tied  the  game  up  with  a tw'o-run 
double  in  the  second  inning.  Richard  Connelly  had 
2-4;  Richard  Sullivan  had  2-2  including  an  RBI. 

English  Overwhelms  Dot,  6-2 

The  English  team  got  back  on  the  winning  trail  by 
tipping  Dot,  6-2.  Mike  Kurtzman  made  his  first 
appearance  and  pitched  a fine  game.  He  started  to  get 
tired  in  the  fifth  inning  and  w'as  lifted.  Mike  Dempsey 
replaced  him.  Like  a good  ball  team  English  took 
advantage  of  Dorchester’s  mistakes.  Dot’s  mistakes 
and  English  High  clutch  hitting  by  Joe  DiCicco,  Rich- 
ard Sullivan  and  Richard  Howe  provided  an  over- 
whelming victory. 

English  Goes  Down  in  Defeat  to  Tech,  5-1 

English  suffered  their  second  loss  of  the  season  to 
Tech,  5-1.  The  Tech  men  slammed  14  hits  off  the 
English  pitchers.  The  Englishmen  didn’t  hit,  as  they 
usually  did.  They  collected  only  3 hits,  including  a 
double  by  Richard  Sullivan,  who  also  had  the  lone 
RBI  of  the  English  men.  Joe  DiCicco  and  Richard 
Howe  donated  two  singles. 

Trade  Tips  English  in  Thriller,  2-1 

English  lost  their  second  game  in  a row  to  Trade 
in  a thriller,  2-1.  Again  for  the  second  straight  game 
the  Blue  and  Blue  couldn't  gather  together  enough 
hits  to  carry  a victory.  They  collected  only  5 hits.  A 
big  factor  in  the  ball  game  was  a Tradesman’s  trying 
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to  steal  home.  English's  catcher,  Mike  Catone,  who 
got  the  ball  and  tagged  him  out,  was  injured  and  had 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  game.  He  remained  out  for  the 
next  three  games.  With  Sophomore  catcher  Bill  Catin 
behind  the  plate,  Richard  Connelly  was  the  big  gun 
for  the  Blue  and  Blue  with  2-2  and  the  only  RBI. 

Latin  Bombs  English,  18-8 

English  lost  their  3rd  straight  game  of  the  season 
to  archrival  Latin  by  a score  of  18-8.  Latin  really 
belted  the  English  pitchers  around.  The  English 
pitchers  gave  up  14  hits,  and  the  Latin  pitchers  gave 
up  1 6 hits.  In  this  game  the  English  team  played 
sloppy  ball,  and  made  many  errors,  which  allowed 
some  of  the  Latin  mns  to  cross  the  plate.  Mario  Cap- 
orale  played  spectacular  ball  not  only  in  the  outfield, 
but  also  at  the  bat.  He  had  3-4,  including  a lead-off 
triple.  Richard  Connelly  and  Joe  DiCicco  went  4-5 
along  with  an  RBI  each. 

English  Edges  Andover,  5-2 

English  finally  broke  their  losing  streak  by  beating 
their  arrhrival  Phillips  Academy  by  the  score  of  5-2. 
The  Englishmen  got  only  six  hits  but  they  were  in  the 
clutch.  Mike  Migliozzi  pitched  a great  game,  giving  up 
only  2 runs  in  the  nine  innings.  The  game  was  tied  up 
until  the  ninth  when  Mike  Migliozzi  led  off  with  a hit. 
The  Englishmen  got  3 runs  in  the  ninth  to  gain  a 
victor)’.  Joe  DiCicco  had  2 hits,  including  a double 
which  drove  in  2 runs  in  the  ninth,  and  Mike 
Thomas  also  had  a double.  This  was  a big  victory  for 
the  English  team,  since  the  Blue  and  Blue  had  not 
beaten  Andover  for  approximately  five  years. 

English  Downed  by  Tech,  2-0 

English  suffered  their  5th  loss  of  the  season  by 
losing  to  Tech,  2-0.  This  was  a heartbreak  for  English 
pitcher  Joe  Eoley,  who  allowed  only  3 hits.  The 
Englishmen  couldn’t  gather  hits  together,  but  got  only 
6 hits  off  the  Tech  pitchers:  Richard  Howe  got  2 of 
the  6 hits.  English  hopes  for  the  playoffs  grew  less 
than  ever. 

English  Electrifies  Norfolk  Prison,  I 1-4 

The  Blue  and  Blue  stunned  the  men  in  stripes  by 


a score  of  11-4.  Mike  Migliozzi  chucked  for  the  Blue 
and  Blue.  He  pitched  great  ball  allowing  only  4 runs 
in  nine  innings.  The  Englishmen  slammed  out  14  hits 
off  the  Norfolk  pitchers.  Mario  Caporale  and  Richard 
Connelly  both  went  2-4.  Pitcher  Mike  Migliozzi  had 
a hit  and  2 RBI's. 

English  Blanks  Dot,  4-0 

English  won  the  second  straight  victory  by  downing 
Dot,  4-0.  Pitcher  Mike  Kurtzman  picked  up  his  first 
win  and  the  only  shut-out  of  the  team.  Mike  blanked 
Dot,  giving  up  only  seven  hits.  The  Englishmen  col- 
lected 7 hits  but  collected  them  at  the  right  time. 
Richard  Howe  and  Richard  Connelly  both  had  2 hits 
and  an  RBI. 


English  Gets  Belted  by  B.C.,  12-3 

English  High  lost  all  hopes  of  the  playoffs  after 
getting  beaten  by  B.C.,  1 2-3.  Englishmen  had  another 
off  day,  and  collected  only  5 hits.  The  B.C.  team  took 
advantage  of  every  mistake  the  Englishmen  made. 
Richard  Connelly,  Richard  Howe,  Richard  Sullivan, 
Mike  Thomas  and  Mario  Caporale  had  the  only  hits. 

English  Dumps  Trade,  9-3 

After  getting  dumped  by  B.C.  High  the  Blue  and 
Blue  bounced  back  and  beat  Trade  by  a score  of  9-3. 
Sophomore  Mike  Dempsey  blanked  the  Tradesmen 
until  the  4th  inning,  when  he  gave  up  a 2-run  homer. 
The  score  was  3-2  at  the  time;  then  the  Englishmen 
in  the  6th  exploded  for  6 runs.  Second  base  an 
Richard  Sullivan  banged  a 3-run  homer,  and  Catcher 
Mike  Catone  a solo  homer.  Richard  Connelly  went  3-3 
to  supply  a victory  for  the  men  in  Blue. 

English  Beafs  Tech,  7-3 

English  won  their  second  straight  game  by  dumping 
Tech,  7-3.  English  team  banged  out  8 hits  off  the 
Tech  pitchers.  Junior  Mike  Migliozzi  started  and 
ended  the  game.  He  was  a little  wild  in  the  first  3 
innings  but  settled  right  down.  He  also  went  2-3  with 
2 RBI  to  provide  an  English  victory. 
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Spring  Crew 

by  WILLIAM  L.  LEVINE,  ’66 


"Take  heed,  for  the  skies  have  brightened,  the  oil 
slick  has  diminished,  and  the  pupae  of  winter  have 
crept  from  their  cocoons  and  sprouted  oars.  The  enemy 
lies  open  — revenge  is  ours!’’  so  saith  the  coach. 

The  buds  of  spring  have  blossomed,  the  eggs  of  the 
mosquito  have  hatched,  and  strange  forms  of  life  have 
begun  to  generate  throughout  the  Charles  River  Basin. 
A metamorphosis  has  occurred  as  the  eight-bladed, 
one-tillered  genus  of  that  life  has  made  its  transition 
from  the  confines  of  White  Stadium  to  the  mire  of 
the  Charles  (formerly  known  as  the  Styx). 

The  English  High  crew  team  is  a dragon  whose 
flame  was  but  momentarily  quenched  by  the  defeat  of 
fall  — Saint  George  and  the  Technical  High  crew  are 
in  for  a big  surprise. 


Since  the  time  of  the  turkey  and  the  elusive  uprights. 
Tech  has  acquired  a new  coach.  Trade  has  also  acquired 
a new  coach  and  a brochure  on  how  to  keep  a stiflF 
upper  lip,  the  dock  has  acquired  a new  master,  and 
Latin  has  acquired  all  the  eight  foot  oars,  (If  you  can’t 
beat  them  — use  sabotage ! !!)  - — Carmen  Tullius  Vara 
(Oratio  in  Anglic  os). 

Optimism  perfumes  the  atmosphere  of  May. 

P.S.  Our  second  boat  emeritus  (spring  1964)  cele- 
brated its  anniversary  on  prize  drill  day  by  burning  ar 
effigy  of  Steve  Miller,  ’64,  and  by  drinking  a dippei 
of  slightly  swum-in  Charles  River  water. 

P.P.S.  For  the  benefit  of  all  perplexed  individuals. 
Carmen  Vara  is  the  Latin  crew  coach. 
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"What  you  say?” 

"Hotel  Melech  SSSlomoh !” 

The  driver  complied.  He  was  a happy  sort  of  man 
with  a glorious  smile.  However,  every  time  he  spotted 
an  Arab,  his  face  would  contort  with  a frightful, 
despicable  sneer.  J.  Harrison  was  speechless  as  he 
watched  the  awesome  sight  of  robed  figures  dashing 
madly  to  the  sides  of  the  street  in  order  to  avoid  the 
careening  auto.  An  occasional  tarboosh  found  comfort 
on  the  front  bumper  projection.  The  driver  was  also 
a comedian.  He  began  a conversation;  "Hey,  you 
know  that  Indian  fellow  from  your  country  that  ran 
for  President?” 

"You  mean  Barry  Goldwater?” 

"Yah,  that’s  the  one.  He  converted  to  Judaism  you 
know !” 

"Really.  When?” 

"He  fell  into  a meat  freezer  while  touring  a Kosher 
market  and  now  he’s  a Goldberg.  Goldberg,  do  you 
get  it???” 

Semite  smirked  in  a dignified  manner  (as  all  good 
diplomats  should)  and  remained  silent  for  the  rest 
of  the  ride.  The  taxi  driver  thanked  him  for  his  over- 
generous  tip  and  left  him  at  the  register  of  the  King 
Solomon  Hotel.  A voluptuous,  top-heavy,  dark-haired 
beauty  slithered  to  the  desk  and  in  an  enticing  T.'V. 
commercial  voice  said:  "Can  I help  you,  sir?  My 

name  is  Ruth,  Ruth  Fatima.” 

Mr.  Semite  was  sure  that  this  was  not  the  routine 
greeting  for  hotel  guests,  but  he  restrained  himself 
and  replied  in  a reserved  unemotional  tone:  My  name 
is  Semite.  J.  Harrison  Semite,  I have  a reserv'ation.” 

"Ah ! Here  we  are ! Room  309-  Bellboy,  help  Mr. 
Semite  with  his  luggage.”  Mr.  Semite,  apparently 
mesmerized  by  the  Israeli  siren,  said:  "You  can  call 
me  Charlie  Q.  for  short.”  With  that  he  winked, 
tipped  his  homburg  and  turned  to  follow  the  bellboy. 


Miss  Fatima  mused  over  the  tiny  marking  on  J. 
Harrison’s  furrowed  brow. 

Mr.  Semite,  despite  the  disturbing  sound  of  his 
grunting  snore,  slept  quite  well  that  evening  and  did 
not  awake  till  noon.  Upon  arising,  he  yawned  and 
walked  casually  to  the  window  where  he  beheld  a 
weird  vision.  In  the  courtyard  of  the  Egyptian  mission 
adjoining  the  hotel  was  a trio  in  tight  pants.  They 
were  singing  and  playing  their  electric  guitars  as  tw'o 
bellydancers  did  the  frug  to  what  sounded  like  "I 
want  to  be  Abdul’s  boy.  Oh!  I want  to  be  Abdul’s 
boy  . . 

J.  Harrison  had  made  reserv'ations  on  the  two 
o’clock  bus  to  Jerusalem,  so  he  hurriedly  packed, 
donned  his  homburg,  and  went  to  the  bus  depot  drag- 
ging his  attache  case  behind  him. 

The  bus  was  a reject  from  a World  War  Two  Care 
package  and  the  driver  looked  like  Abdul  ha  Bulbul 
L’Amir  with  a Jewish  tuist.  The  trip  was  hot,  dusty, 
and  almost  uneventful.  I say  "almost”  in  that  there 
was  one  slight  delay:  It  seems  that  some  Israeli  farmer 
was  chasing  two  Arab  spies  to  the  border.  The  farmer 
was  armed  with  a scythe.  "I  never  saw  two  Arabs  run 
so  fast!”  thought  J.  Harrison  Semite  to  himself  as  he 
watched  the  two  figures,  clad  only  in  tennis  sneakers, 
hurdling  the  barb-wire  barriers.  The  bus  moved  on. 
At  the  station  the  bus  driver  was  exceedingly  cordial. 
"The  fare  is  five  dollars,  but  since  you  are  a Jew  and 
an  American  it  will  cost  you  only  four  dollars  and 
ninety-nine  cents. 

At  the  Jerusalem  Hilton  Mr.  Semite  was  quite 
comfortable.  It  seems  that  the  bellboy  was  dissatisfied 
with  what  he  considered  a meager  tip.  Mr.  Semite 
thought  that  he  was  waving  good-bye,  but  the  digital 
sentiment  had  an  entirely  different  meaning. 

The  next  morning,  Semite  signed  up  for  a guided 
tour.  He  still  had  plenty  of  time  before  he  was  sup- 
posed to  meet  the  ambassador.  The  city  was  a treasure 
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cove  of  gip-joints  and  salami  houses.  The  guide 
allowed  an  unsupervised  lunch  hour  but  cautioned  the 
tourists  not  to  wander.  The  Arab  sector  was  nearby 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  have  any  casualties.  The  guide 
said:  "Shalom”  and  all  made  an  equal  reply  except  for 
J.  Harrison  who,  with  tremendous  effort  emitted  a 
bellowing:  "SSSalom”.  All  the  surrounding  tourists 
just  stared,  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  some  left 
carr)'ing  on  interesting  one-sided  conversations.  Mr. 
Semite  found  particular  interest  in  one  man  who  kept 
turning  to  the  imperious  female  globule  beside  him 
and  repeating:  "Yes,  dear.  Yes,  dear.  Yes,  dear.  I 
know,  dear.  But,  dear,  . . .Yes,  dear.” 

J.  Harrison  decided  that  he  would  explore  the  exotli 
back  alleys  on  his  own  and  slipped  from  the  crowd 
Suddenly  two  overbearing  towel-swathed  Arabs  armed 
with  rifles  and  crossed  bullet-clips  happened  upon  J. 
Harrison's  path.  One  bowed  and  said:  "SSSalom”. 
Mr.  Semite  bowed  and  said:  "Shalom”.  Upon  this 
achievement  J.  Harrison  was  so  enthused  with  his 
accomplishment  that  he  blacked  out. 

When  he  awoke,  tw'o  words  echoed  in  his  brain — 
"Jeweesh  spy”.  He  got  up  and  found  himself  in  a 
rudimentary  prison  guarded  by  two  vaguely  familiar 
Arabs  in  tennis  sneakers.  He  gazed  about  himself  and 
to  his  astonishment,  to  his  utter  amazement,  there  in 
the  corner  — a tiny,  leprous,  emaciated  sage.  You 
guessed  it  — Jacob  Chaim  Barsamian. 

"How  are  you,  Charlie  Q.  ? and  how  is  old  What’s 
His  Name?” 

"Old  Kosher  Kicker  is  fine  and  so  am  I.  What  are 
you  doing  here?” 

"Tort.  They  say  that  I was  trading  hot  camels.” 


That  night  the  gruesome  twosome  tried  to  devise 
a means  of  escaping.  It  was,  however,  impossible 
because  the  Arabs  were  piping  in  their  usual  propa- 
ganda: "Allah,  yes.  Adonoi,  no.  Allah,  yes.  Adonoi, 
no  . . .”  The  incessantly  repeated  phrase  tormented 
both  men  throughout  the  night.  Suddenly  the  old  man 
let  out  a piercing  shriek.  Semite  started  and  thought 
that  the  old  man  had  finally  loosened  a few  screws. 
But,  Barsamian  immediately  rectified  himself:  "The 
bag,  quick  the  bag!!”  Swiftly  he  opened  the  attache 
case  with  a tiny  key  which  was  apparently  unnoticed 
when  the  Arabs  had  searched  him.  Semite  looked  on. 
There  were  two  packages  inside,  both  wrapped  in  foil. 
One  was  small  and  square,  and  the  other  appeared  to 
be  the  model  of  a nuclear  submarine. 

The  first  package  w'as  a box  containing  tw'o  baigels, 
a package  of  Boston  lox,  and  a carton  of  synthesized 
cream  cheese.  The  two  ate  heartily. 

The  second  package  disclosed  a petrified  kosher 
salami.  Semite  had  a plan.  With  matching  thuds  the 
dull  Arabs  fell  to  the  ground.  The  ambassador  and 
the  courier  changed  clothes  with  the  despicable  der- 
vishes and  sprinted  off  like  two  Olympic  runners. 

And,  if  you  were  to  ask  the  busdriver  of  the  bus  on 
the  border  route  to  Jerusalem  what  happened  that  day 
he  would  relate  to  you  a story  something  like  this: 
"I  was  driving  along,  minding  my  own  business  when 
suddenly  two  figures  appeared  on  the  horizon.  They 
were  clad  only  in  P.F.  Flyers.  I never  saw  two  Jews 
run  so  fast.  One  was  swinging  what  looked  like  a 
salami  over  his  head.  That  one  had  a glowing  ray 
coming  from  a strange  marking  on  his  forehead.  The 
other,  an  elderly  man,  just  ran  along  puffing  violently 
and  yelling  that  famous  Israeli  battle  cry:  "Run, 
Charlie,  Run!!!!” 
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village.  Ariadne  was  still  at  the  festival,  Niko  thought. 
Ariadne  . . . What  a wonderful  child!  Child?  Why 
Ariadne  was  16,  yet  Niko  had  always  thought  of  her 
as  a child.  How  often  had  he  seen  her  laughing  with 
the  village  children,  her  black  eyes  gleaming  with 
delight,  as  she  played  unaffectedly  with  them!  Ari- 
adne’s mother  had  just  died  three  months  ago;  yet  that 
had  not  affected  her  serene  happiness.  Niko’s  uncle 
had  taught  her  of  the  fate  of  all  true  believers  . . . 
How  could  Ariadne  lament  the  eternal  reward  of  bliss 
her  pious  mother  had  certainly  been  given?  Had  she 
not  gone  to  church  every  Sunday,  had  she  not  blessed 
the  house  every  year,  and  kept  a corner  of  her  room 
sacred  for  jeweled  icons  and  medals  of  the  saints? 


"Say  what  you  will  about  religion,”  Niko’s  uncle  had 
said,  "but  it  has  sustained  my  people  for  2,000  years.” 
"Yes,  I suppose  Uncle  Dimitri  is  right,”  thought  Niko 
as  he  climbed  into  bed  and  fell  asleep. 

The  next  day  Niko  was  up  at  dawn.  He  did  not 
notice  the  cypress  trees,  those  tall  waving  plumes  flirt- 
ing with  the  wind  and  coquetting  with  the  breezes. 
The  Doric  temple  too,  with  its  mellow  columns  exud- 
ing nobility  and  grace,  did  not  interest  him.  Even  the 
wild  olive  grove,  a twisting  swirl  of  branches  clawing 
the  air,  flinging  joyous  arms  to  the  sun,  wrenching 
forth  black  roots  from  orange  parched  soil,  failed  to 
capture  Niko’s  gaze.  All  remained  unnoticed  except 
the  air,  the  translucent,  sun-suffused  air.  How  the 
atmosphere  fascinated  Niko!  The  air  seemed  to  crystal- 
lize all  trees,  flowers,  and  ruins  into  amazingly  sharp 
geometric  patterns,  transforming  all  into  a cosmic 
Cezanne  painting. 

Niko  was  now  at  the  deserted  windmill,  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  his  three  friends.  They  would  "talk”; 
they  would  discuss  ideas  and  vital  feelings  that  were 
bursting  inside  them.  But  it  would  not  be  a "bull” 
session  as  Niko  had  known  in  his  college,  not  a pre- 
tentious gathering  of  students  who  tried  to  outwit  each 
other  by  quoting  the  most  esoteric  of  authors.  No,  the 
talk  would  be  simple  and  sincere  . . . And  here  was 
Costa  already,  tall,  dark  with  short,  crinkly  hair  and 
dangling  arms.  "Ah,  Niko,  what  a fool  I made  of 
myself  last  night!  Here  I am,  deacon  of  the  church, 
and  hoping  to  be  a priest  some  day,  and  yet  I drank 
too  much,  shouted  too  loudly,  and  danced  so  wildly, 
like  a beast.”  "Yes,  that’s  true,  you  old  satyr.”  "You 
have  no  monk’s  disposition,”  laughed  Petro  and  Stavro 
as  they  sauntered  up  the  steps  of  the  windmill.  And 
now  the  four  friends  just  sat  quietly,  savoring  the 
morning  freshness,  and  noting  the  appearance  of  rare 
clouds,  which,  like  tattered  old  rags,  disfigured  the 
sapphire  sky.  The  island  exuded  a smothering  lush- 
ness, a musky,  incense-like  fragrance,  a heavy,  earthy 
languor  that  seemed  to  exhilarate  rather  than  enervate. 
In  this  mood  Niko  began,  "You  know,  sometimes  I 
feel  my  uncle  is  right.  Look  at  Ariadne.  She  would 
be  in  utter  apathy  right  now  if  not  for  religion.” 
"Yes,  Niko,”  interrupted  Stavro,  "that’s  all  true,  of 
course,  but  it  does  not  justify  religion.  She  should 
have  her  own  inner  strength,  her  own  individual  spirit- 
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uality."  "Ah,  Stavro,  you  fool,  don't  you  see  that 
people  just  don't  have  this  inner  strength.  They  need 
God.  And  that  is  why  I'm  devoting  my  life  to  the 
church,"  retorted  Costa. 

"Why  do  you  argue  so?"  asked  Petro  the  agnostic. 
If  God  is  really  above  our  human  world,  then  why 
try  to  explain  him?  Why  try  to  ponder  what  tran- 
scends human  capability?" 

"But  we  must  question,  w'e  must  wonder,  even  if 
we  never  discover  the  truth,"  replied  the  Deacon. 

"To  me,"  said  Stavro,  "God  suffuses  every'  particle 
of  dust.  To  me  God  is  the  great  underlying,  creating 
force  of  the  Universe.  But  He  is  not  perfect.  He  is 
internal  and  we  all  struggle  with  Him  to  free  Him 
from  earthy  dross  and  to  help  Him  attain  perfection." 


"No,  no,"  answers  Costa,  "God  is  the  only  perfect 
essence  in  the  Universe.  It  is  He  who  must  help  us 
reach  perfection." 

Now  a black  speck  was  advancing  along  the  dusty 
road  from  the  village.  Soon,  the  vestments  and  mitre 
of  Niko's  uncle  were  discerned.  The  boys  reverently 
rose  and  as  the  priest  sat,  all  reclined  once  again. 

All  listened  to  the  screams  of  gulls,  the  distant 
laughter  of  children  brimming  with  life,  and  the  bull- 
bellow  of  transparent  waves.  But  the  silent  symphony 
of  the  white  temple  that  rose  across  the  bay,  the  golden 
hill,  warmed  by  the  morning  sun,  and  the  deeply  blue 
ocean  were  also  heard,  along  with  the  harmonious 
music  coming  from  within  them. 


flight  to  Solitude 

by  WILLIAM  L.  LEVINE,  '66 

The  sun  glides  along  an  icy  path. 

In  loneliness  two  white  doves  fly. 

And  soar  to  heaven’s  lace-rimmed  edge 
To  perch  atop  a mountain’s  crown. 

The  world  looks  up,  but  cannot  see. 

Life,  in  fitful  sleep,  is  unaware. 

No  trumpets  sound,  no  triumphs  shout. 

No  seraph  runs  a winged  path. 

God  looks  down  and  frowns  upon  his  earth; 

He  cannot  see  the  lonely  birds. 

Four  tiny  wings  pierce  faceless  cherub  clouds 
And  climb  to  kiss  the  jeweled  night. 

Two  doves  fly  on,  but  never  will  they  sleep. 
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Crime  and  Punishment 

( Continued  from  Page  8 ) 


Another  reason  for  the  increase  in  crime  is  the 
leniency  shown  towards  young  criminals  in  court. 
Whatever  the  charge  — assault,  burglary,  or  even  rape 
— the  young  offender  can  get  a social  worker  or  two, 
a clergyman,  and  a reliable  character  witness  to  support 
him.  The  defense’s  statement,  "he  has  his  whole  life 
ahead  of  him”  is  often  heard  in  court  rooms,  but  rarely 
demonstrated  outside  court.  So,  under  this  system  of 
justice  not  only  does  the  habitual  criminal  go  un- 
noticed, but  so  does  his  victim.  Each  new  generation 
is  taught  to  respect  law  and  order  less  and  to  value 
material  gain  more  than  it  should.  This  is  a great 
incentive  to  crime  and  should  be  stopped  before  it 
spreads  further. 


Our  courts  themselves  are  corruptly  regulated;  how 
any  case  can  be  decided  fairly  is  beyond  me.  Judges 
are  literally  nothing  more  than  lawyers  who  knew  the 
governor.  The  clerks,  court  bailiffs,  and  other  court 
officers  are  all  political  appointees,  approved  by  the 
"Machine”.  Whenever  a case  of  fraud  or  bribery  in- 
volving public  funds  is  tried,  the  politically  regulated 
court  system  comes  into  play  for  the  political  "gang”. 
Corruption  in  government  stems  mainly  from  the  fact 
that  courts  are  not  regulated  properly.  Until  a trained, 
efficient,  and  unbiased  staff  is  placed  in  our  courts,  the 
archaic  system  of  law  in  the  United  States  will  tend  to 
reflect  the  image  of  a decadent  and  corrupt  society. 


McditerraHcan  Voyage 

(Conti7iued  from  Page  11) 


was  little  time  for  philosophizing,  now  — the  fore- 
boding clouds  were  becoming  more  and  more  menac- 
ing, warning  of  the  first  Attican  storm  in  months. 
Quickly  boarding  the  bus,  we  sped  back  to  our  camp 
and  to  the  safety  of  our  enormous  tent.  It  was  indeed 
a place  of  refuge  from  the  chaotic  elements,  and 
offered  an  interlude  of  peace  from  the  impending 
storm. 

Now  the  Greek  boys  were  gathering  in  a circle  to 
tell  stories  of  their  sufferings.  It  was  a common 
pastime  that  they  participated  in  with  pride.  My  Greek 
friends  did  not  expect  pity  — they  despised  that  — 
indeed,  their  lives  were  ennobled,  made  meaningful 
by  the  tragedy  of  their  painful  existences.  Georgio 
began,  "It  was  on  such  a night  as  this  that  my  father 
w'as  maimed,  and  my  neighbors  slaughtered  by  the 
Andarte,  those  beasts  of  Hell.”  "Oh,  I remember 
those  times  too,”  quietly  interrupted  Basilio.  "My 
friends  and  family  were  left  unharmed,  so  what  I recall 
most  sharply  was  the  scarcity  of  food.  Meat  was  non- 
existent, and  eggs  were  simply  not  to  be  found.  Yes, 
for  many  days  just  w'ater  passed  through  my  lips.  But 
I was  content!  I became  lean,  like  the  mountain  wolf, 
and  my  mind  — my  thoughts  — they  were  so  clear. 


But  now,  lamb  is  always  sizzling  in  our  ovens,  stuffed 
with  nutmeg  and  clove,  and  dulling  my  mind.  The  oil 
and  wine  we  have  daily  clogs  my  brain  and  saturates 
my  thoughts.  Perhaps  it  was”  - - - - Suddenly,  the 
screeching,  ripping  wind  tore  off  our  tent  ropes,  hurl- 
ing the  heavy  canvas  into  the  air,  over  the  fields, 
dragging  it  onto  the  olive  grove.  In  another  minute 
we  were  all  out  chasing  it  in  the  midst  of  the  roaring 
storm.  Blue  lightning  crashed  in  the  black  sky,  and 
rain  flooded  the  land  in  torrents.  /But  who  cared  a 
damn  about  the  rain,  which  pierced  the  skin  like 
daggers,  or  the  entangling  branches  of  soaked  trees ! 
Now  we  were  rolling,  laughing  in  the  billowing  folds 
of  the  tent,  and  after  exhausting  ourselves,  we  fell 
asleep  under  the  all-engulfing  canvas. 

But  the  Greek  boys  were  needed  back  on  their 
families’  farms,  to  help  with  harvesting,  and  they  all 
began  leaving,  one  by  one,  until  finally,  we  awoke  one 
day  to  find  them  all  gone,  and  the  camp  lonely  and 
desolate.  It  was  time  for  us  to  leave  Greece. 

The  next  day,  w'e  departed  from  Piraeus  for  Italy, 
( Continued  on  page  29) 
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Chopped  Merr'mg 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 


my  honest  opinion  the  way  that  the  herring  looked  and 
smelled  it  seemed  as  though  someone  had  been  scrap- 
ing the  barrels  with  it. 

Ever  since  that  day  I saw  how  bad  that  herring  was, 
I lost  all  interest  in  herring,  BUT  I found  chopped 
liver  to  meet  my  satisfaction.  Maybe  someday  I will 
write  a little  article  about  chopped  liver,  provided  that 
the  nice  doctors  in  that  hospital  in  Mattapan  don’t 
take  me  away  first.  But  have  no  fear,  ’cause  I’ll  type 
up  an  article  on  some  other  ridiculous  topic  such  as 


this.  You  noticed  I said  I would  type  up  an  article. 
The  reason  that  I said  "type”  and  not  "write”  is  that 
they  won’t  allow  me  any  sharp  objects  such  as  a pencil 
or  a pen  in  that  padded  cell. 

IF  ANYONE  TAKES  ANY  PART  OR  IDEA 
FROM  THIS  ARTICLE  WITHOUT  THE  PER- 
MISSION OF  THE  AUTHOR,  HE  TAKES  IT 
ON  HIS  OWN  RISK  AND  RELIEVES  THE 
AUTHOR  OF  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF 
WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  THE  PERSON  WHO 
TOOK  EVEN  A PART  OF  IT. 


Art  In  An  Era  of  Transformation 


(Continued  from  Page  12) 


will  either  destroy  the  artist  or  inspire  him  to  achieve 
greatness. 

Our  age  has  rejected  conventional  beauty  in  order 
to  achieve  a more  satisfying  purgation,  and  a more 
intense  awareness  in  art.  Tragedy  is  at  least  as  im- 
portant as  happiness,  and  ugliness  is  more  powerful 
than  beauty.  This  is  the  time  of  stark  reality  and  frus- 
tration. Of  course,  the  idea  of  ugliness  in  art  is  not 
new.  Hieronymus  Bosch  mastered  the  art  of  the  dis- 
gusting. But  even  Bosch  had  to  draw  directly  from 
nature,  whereas  the  modern  artist  almost  completely 


rejects  natural  form.  The  camera  is  one  of  many 
factors  responsible  for  this.  Of  course  only  time  will 
throw  the  proper  perspective  on  the  20th  century,  but 
I think  historians  of  the  future  will  confirm  the  fact 
that  we  are  facing  a new  type  of  generation,  one  in 
which  most  problems  have  no  answers,  and  that 
eventually  all  the  rebellion  of  creative  artists  will  find 
some  sort  of  direction  and  purpose.  When  this  hap- 
pens, we  may  have  creations  greater  than  those  of  the 
past  masters,  and  more  developed  perceptions  than 
those  of  the  greatest  minds  of  the  past. 


Mediterranean  Voyage 

{Continued  from  page  27) 


specifically  Pompeii.  Pompeii  — the  mention  of  it  still 
conjures  up  visions.  I remember  being  separated  from 
my  companions,  and  walking  alone  in  one  of  its  twist- 
ing, narrow  streets.  Suddenly,  through  the  golden 
brown  niche  of  a ruined  wall,  a green  lizard,  its  scales 
glistening  like  emeralds  in  the  sun,  stuck  his  head — 
first  one,  then  another,  then  thousands  of  these  green 
darts,  some  running  along  winding  streets,  others 
basking  on  mined  columns,  and  still  other  brown  ones 
mimicking  and  becoming  part  of  the  porous  walls  of 
ancient  Roman  villas.  The  arena,  far  from  being  an 
empty  amphitheatre,  serves  as  a battleground  for  these 
temperamental  reptiles. 

After  Pompeii,  our  ship  passed  from  the  aqua- 
marine waters  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  steel-blue 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  we  were  hit  by  a hurricane  whose 
name  I have  long  forgotten.  After  days  of  vaunting 
myself  as  stalwart  and  impenetrable,  I finally  suc- 
cumbed to  the  disease  — that  is,  I became  sea-sick. 
I recovered  in  time  to  participate  in  the  festivities  of 
the  night.  It  seems  a wealthy  Austrian  baroness  was 
celebrating  her  birthday.  The  pompous  hostess  of  our 
ship,  whom  we  all  despised,  was  to  carry  in  a large 
white  cake;  we  were  supposed  to  follow  and  sing 
"Happy  Birthday”  in  German  or  some  absurd  thing 
like  that.  Anyway,  as  the  hostess  entered,  she  tripped, 
or  was  tripped,  toppling  onto  the  white  cake.  One  old 

Drawing  by  PAUL  T.  DOUGLASS,  ’65 


matron  found  it  quite  impossible  to  restrain  herself, 
and  burst  out  with  a roar  of  laughter  that  reverberated 
like  a volcanic  eruption  in  the  Rococco  ballroom.  But 
unfortunately  she  alone  found  it  amusing,  and  the 
magnificent  crescendos  of  her  laughter  were  gradually 
reduced  to  pathetic  whimperings.  The  ensuing  icy 
stillness  crimsoned  her  face;  now  the  poor  woman  was 
frantic;  she  looked,  around  for  friendly  faces  and 
support  from  her  companions.  But  she  found  only  cold 
stares  that  seemed  to  shout,  "How  could  you  commit 
such  an  unmentionable  sin?”  I believe  the  poor 
woman  was  ostracized  from  polite  society  for  a year 
because  of  this  unforgivable  atrocity. 

The  hostess’s  fall  on  the  cake  was  a signal  of  my 
journey’s  end.  The  reality  of  my  odyssey  had  broken 
like  a bubble  in  the  air,  but  the  impressions  of  the  trip 
have  cut  deep,  like  furrows,  on  my  mind. 

D.  H.  Lawrence  once  said,  "In  some  countries  you 
find  beauty  or  goodness,  in  Greece  you  find  yourself.” 
I don’t  know  if  I "found  myself”  in  Greece,  but  I do 
know  that  I think  and  feel  differently  because  of  my 
voyage.  A misty  day  will  sometimes  bring  to  mind  the 
mysterious  village  of  Agias  Trias  and  its  fascinating 
innkeeper.  And  I still  have  memories  of  a dark  and 
earthy  people  who  know  of  life  deeply  — so  deeply. 


Exchanges  . . . 

by  ANTHONY  J.  MEDAIROS,  ’65 


DENEBOLA  — Newton  South  High  School,  New- 
ton Centre,  Massachusetts. 

Well,  it’s  that  time  of  year  again!  And,  along  with 
Newton  South  High  School’s  regular  issue  of  DENE- 
BOLA we  received  a zany  copy  of  THE  NEBULUS. 
THE  NEBULUS  is  the  spring  supplement  to  Newton 
South’s  magazine.  The  editor,  who  surely  must  have 
been  bitten  by  the  spring  fever  bug,  has  put  out  a 
magazine  crammed  with  illogic,  absurdity,  and  just 
plain  fun.  To  the  contributors  to  THE  NEBULUS  go 
our  congratulations  on  a masterpiece  of  nonsense.  We 
laughed  from  the  paper’s  motto  — All  the  News  We 
Feel  Like  Prhithig  — to  the  last  line. 

DENEBOLA  is  essentially  a school  newspaper, 
issued  ten  times  a year  to  inform  Newton  South’s 
students  of  activities  at  the  school.  It  is  well  written 
and  informative. 

THE  REGISTER  — Boston  Latin  School,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

As  usual,  our  friends  across  the  street  have  issued  a 
fine  literary  and  school  news  magazine.  THE  REGIS- 


TER has  again  successfully  balanced  short  stories, 
essays,  and  poetry  with  school  events  and  sports  to 
provide  interesting  reading  for  B.L.S.  students. 

In  the  Lords  and  Masters  section,  Mr.  Kenneth 
Johnson,  of  English  High  School  fame,  is  biographied. 
Mr.  Johnson  expresses  his  opinions  on  history  and  our 
generation.  (There  was  no  mention  of  Alexander 
Hamilton ! !) 

Thanks  also  to: 

THE  BACONIAN  — Bacon  Academy,  Colchester, 
Connecticut. 

TAM  O’SHANTER  — Lakeland  High  School, 
Lakeland,  Elorida. 

We  have  just  received  the  spring  edition  of  TAM 
O’SHANTER,  Lakeland  (Elorida)  High  School’s  lit- 
erary publication.  Unlike  most  high  school  magazines, 
TAM  O’SHANTER  is  dedicated  entirely  to  the  essay, 
the  short  story,  biography,  and  poetry;  and  excludes 
school  activities  from  the  realm  of  literature.  This 
unusually  fine  publication  is  a credit  to  the  staff  of 
TAM  O’SHANTER  and  to  Lakeland  High  School. 
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Jgor  Stmmsky 

by  JAMES  G.  STAMOULIS,  ’65 
Drawing  by  JOHN  T.  SHEEDY,  ’65 


An  explosive  and  terrifying  riot  erupted  at  a per- 
formance of  the  Theatre  des  Champs  Elysees,  Paris, 
1913.  In  the  audience,  hisses  and  isolated  boos  had 
been  gradually  transformed  into  jeering  catcalls  and 
boisterous  yelling.  Soon  fighting  between  aesthetes 
and  the  public  broke  out  in  the  aisles,  while  the  theatre 
lights  were  turned  on  and  off  in  a desperate  effort  to 
quell  the  rioting.  And  what  was  the  cause  of  all  this 
uproar.^  The  most  profoundly  moving  and  exuberantly 
beautiful  piece  of  music  of  the  20th  century  — Igor 
Stravinsky’s  "Rite  of  Spring.’’ 

Stravinsky  had  previously  shown  himself  to  be  a 
composer  of  unique  promise  in  the  exquisite  "Fire- 
bird” ballet.  Especially  in  the  "Dance  of  the  Katchei” 
scene  did  he  amaze  the  audience  wfith  the  pounding 
shrieks  of  his  orchestra.  And  the  "Firebird”  was  a 


brilliant  success,  possessing  exactly  the  right  amount 
of  "avant  gardism”  to  captivate  the  chic  Parisian  audi- 
ence. Next  came  "Petroushka”,  which  was  at  once 
recognized  as  a revolutionary  masterw'ork.  This  is 
especially  evident  in  the  dance  of  the  Oriental  magi- 
cian. Where  Tchaichovsky  would  have  used  mellow, 
rich,  and  languorous  melodies,  Stravinsky  employed 
stark  rhythms  that  strangely  exuded  the  aura  of  the 
East.  Stravinsky  also  experimented  with  dissonant  har- 
monies and  wrote  in  two  clashing  keys.  However,  his 
two  strands  of  music  were  so  absurdly  easy  to  follow 
that  they  produced  an  effect  of  delicious  difference  on 
all  listeners.  But  what  startles  us  most  about  "Pe- 
troushka’’, which  takes  place  in  a St.  Petersburg 
carnival,  is  its  visual  effect.  Gaudy  organ  grinders, 

( Continued  on  Page  32 ) 
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Jgor  Stravinsky 
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milling  puppet  booths,  and  lumbering  bears  all  pass 
by  in  this  wonderful  tapestry  of  sound. 

Just  after  composing  the  "Firebird”,  Stravinsky  tells 
of  a fleeting  vision  that  materialized  in  his  mind:  "I 
saw  in  imagination  a solemn  pagan  rite:  sage  elders, 
seated  in  a circle,  watched  a young  girl  dance  herself 
to  death.  They  were  sacrificing  her  to  propitiate  the 
God  of  Spring.”  Such  is  the  idea  from  which  flowed 
the  most  powerful  and  overwhelmingly  dynamic  mas- 
terpiece of  the  20th  century  — "The  Rite  of  Spring.” 
(Le  Sacre  du  Printemps) 

The  Rite  opens  with  the  mingled  chant  of  vague, 
foreboding  horns  and  clarinets.  Then  suddenly,  the 
music  explodes  in  the  "Dance  of  the  Adolescents”. 
Violent  rhythms  crash  through  the  air.  And  instead 
of  sounding  cacophonous,  the  rhythms,  so  simple  and 
exhilarating,  fit  exactly  into  place,  creating  a stark 
balance  and  savage  beauty. 

Next  we  hear  booming  drums.  Just  as  Picasso  was 
using  African  masks  and  fetishes  in  his  paintings,  so 
Stravinsky  employed  African  drums  in  the  Rite.  And 
instead  of  sounding  out  of  place  and  imitative,  the 
drums  added  a concrete  vigor  to  the  music.  Often  the 
music  is  weird,  but  never  unearthly.  In  truth,  what 
strikes  us  immediately  in  Le  Sacre  is  its  unbearable 
earthiness.  The  ballet  at  once  recalls  a primitive  world 
and  grasps  at  atavistic  roots  of  the  mind  — and  that 
is  why  people  first  hated  it  so.  They  saw  Le  Sacre  as 
a revelation  of  the  savage  side  of  man,  of  their  own 
deeply  primitive  origins,  — and  they  were  terrified. 

Thus  the  Comtesse  de  Pourtales,  a noted  member 
of  the  glittering  premiere  audience,  had  to  make  some 
exclamation,  some  protest.  As  Jean  Cocteau  reports  it: 
"Standing  in  her  loge,  her  tiara  awry,  the  great  lady 
flourished  her  fan  and  shouted,  red  in  the  face,  'It’s 
the  first  time  in  sixty  years  that  anyone’s  dared  to 
make  a fool  of  me’.”  Perhaps  under  her  layers  of 
make-up  and  coils  of  jewelry,  the  Comtesse  saw  herself 
as  the  sacrificial  girl ! (What  a thought!)  At  any  rate, 
the  Rite  revealed  a facet  of  man  that  the  pre-war, 
enervated  Parisian  society  cared  not  to  see. 

The  music  of  the  second  part  is  in  direct  contrast 
to  the  screeching  blasts  of  the  Introduction.  It  moans 
an  irresistibly  tender  chant.  It  is  not  tenderness  of 
the  sentimental  kind,  however,  but  tragic  tenderness. 


tragic  because  of  the  sacrifice  about  to  occur.  Here  is 
the  earth,  once  again  witnessing  the  endless  cycle  of 
killing,  yet  what  can  it  do?  It  groans,  but  accepts  the 
inevitable  doom  of  the  girl’s  sacrifice.  Now  grinding 
rhythmic  bursts,  establishing  a classical  order  in  the 
midst  of  chaos,  lead  us  irresistibly  to  the  frenzied  con- 
clusion — the  Sacrificial  Dance. 

The  dance  is  perhaps  the  most  explosive  movement 
of  the  entire  ballet.  A vision  of  the  doomed  girl,  clad 
in  virginal  white,  rises  before  us.  We  can  see  her 
drooping  along  with  the  music,  then  struggling  again. 
But  the  unrelenting  whippings  and  bitter  slashings  of 
the  music  gives  her  no  rest.  The  acrid  lashings  finally 
overcome  the  exhausted  girl,  who  falls  dead  before 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  audience. 

Such  is  "The  Rite  of  Spring”.  After  the  completion 
of  this  masterpiece,  and  of  the  exuberant  "Les  Noces”, 
Stravinsky  veered  away  from  his  technique  of  revolu- 
tionary rhythms  and  harmonies.  The  fact  is,  he  ex- 
hausted the  possibilities  of  discordant  harmony  and 
disregarded  it  for  other  methods  of  musical  expression. 
Likewise,  Picasso  passed  through  his  rose  and  blue 
periods.  But  in  his  transition  Stravinsky  estranged  the 
public,  who  were  growing  fond  of  his  "avant  garde” 
savagery.  As  Stravinsky  says:  "The  public  cannot  and 
will  not  follow  me  in  the  progress  of  my  musical 
thought”.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  a misconception  the 
public  has  concerning  music.  For  a majority  of  people 
want  music  to  express  sentiments  with  which  it  has 
nothing  to  do.  "Most  people  like  music  because  it 
gives  them  certain  emotions,  such  as  joy,  grief,  sad- 
ness, an  image  of  nature,  a subject  for  day  dreams, 
or  — still  better  — oblivion  from  'everyday  life’.  They 
want  a drug  — 'dope’  . . . People  should  learn  to  love 
music  for  itself,  for  its  own  intrinsic  value.” 

What  are  we  to  say  of  this  theory?  Can  we  justify 
Stravinsky’s  complete  alienation  and  divorce  of  the 
human  element  in  music?  The  answer  is  a resounding 
yes  if  we  remember  that  for  Stravinsky  life  and  music 
are  one  and  inseparable,  and  make  up  his  complete 
sphere  of  existence. 

Likewise,  the  critics  and  public  should  realize  that 
Stravinsky’s  present  "classical  retrogression”  is  merely 
a phase  of  his  musical  expression.  Only  then  can  they 
be  aware  that  all  of  Stravinsky’s  methods  are  merely 
ports  of  call  in  his  endless  Odyssey  of  Sound. 


32  THE  RECORD 


DELANEY  PRESS 


MELROSE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


PURDY 

A Link  Better 

A little  better  skill  in  posing,  a little  better  likeness 
and  Boston’s  foremost  imprint  — and  you  have  a 
much  better  photograph,  much  more  satisfaction 
and  far  wider  approval  of  results.  Then  we  add 
beautiful  covers  and  scrupulous  care  in  details  of 
packing  and  mark  it — we  deliver  on  time.  No  detail 
escapes  our  interested  care. 
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